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SCHOOL IS OUT 


Ay, soon upon the stage of life, Then be it yours, while you pursue 
Sweet, happy children, you will rise, The golden moments, quick to haste 
To mingle in its care and strife, Some noble work of love to do, 
Or early find the peaceful skies. Nor suffer one bright hour to waste. 


— Daniel Clement Colesworthy 
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Whe Lresidenti Message 


In Convention Assembled 


LANS for the annual Convention of the National Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers are complete. The membership has selected its 

delegates. Parent-teacher members who do not have an opportunity 

to attend the National Convention in Boston will be able to partici- 
pate in many of the general sessions through the magic of radio. Soon 
now, the attention of America will be directed toward Boston, for is it not 
a momentous occasion when so representative a sector of American home 
life meets in annual convention? 

In this climactic year of 1941, our Convention is particularly significant. 
The problems to be discussed, the actions to be decided upon, the coopera- 
tion to be stimulated—all these will have an important bearing on home 
and community life during the following months. And looking toward this 
future, the parent-teacher organization must recognize how greatly the 
American scene has changed since the first Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, and be prepared to face further changes with the same 
courage and ability to adjust that it has manifested in its glorious past. In so 
doing, the parent-teacher movement can move forward in the attainment of 
its goals for the child in his home, school, and community. 





S WE formulate our platform, as we discuss questions of national urgency, 
freely without fear or constraint, we will feel the spirit of freedom 
which is an experience of joy for all who cherish it. We will exalt in our 
hearts that it is still our privilege to assemble and to plan—yes, even to 
assert our disagreements. This “right” will be even more meaningful than 
it has ever been before because it is being graphically illustrated to us 
that we are among the few peoples who possess this blessing today. Such 
a precious “right,” however, must not only be appreciated; it must be 
thoughtfully and effectively used. It is incumbent upon us to use our 
privilege of assembly for worthy purposes. A consideration of the modern 
problems in community living will be the nerve center of our deliberations, 
but at this assembly we shall also use our time, strength, and means to 
stimulate action to lessen the lag still existing between knowledge derived 
from scientific research and practice involved in the activities of daily life. 
No less effort shall be expended to make people aware of the fact that 
“speedups” must be made in defense—that material equipment is needed 
without delay and that social machinery is of utmost importance, if we as a 
nation are to succeed in preserving democracy. 


In the Old Testament it is written, “Your old men shall dream dreams 
and your young men shall see visions.” The capacity to make right de- 
cisions depends no little on both the dreams we dream and the visions we 
see. May, then, our dreams and visions experienced through our coming 
adventure make tomorrow truly more worthful for human life than it was 


yesterday or today. 
Jig tea Makes 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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tentment. Strife, if it exists, is incidental—just a Part of 

the natural give and take of family life—and leaves no 
permanent ill effects. Homes can be like that. But not all par. 
ents are equipped to deal with the conflicts and tensions which 
arise in the typical home and affect, more or less vitally anq 
lastingly, the happiness of both children and parents. Some of 
these difficulties have to do with what older people tend to re. 
gard as very small and insignificant matters, not realizing that 
minor conflicts and slight tensions can become very significant 
if they happen again and again. So it may perhaps be helpfy] 
if we survey the areas in which controversies are likely to 
spring up to threaten the peace of the home. Doing so, we finq 
seven kinds of conflicts, or tensions, that arise in the typical 
home; and here they are. 


‘ke HOME idealized in song is a place of peace and con. 


nflicts over home duties and responsibilities. In the modern 

home there are many possibilities for allocating respongj- 
bility, many chores to be done, many small tasks that contribute 
to the smooth running of the household. In some homes these 
duties are completely taken over by the mother, who makes of 
herself a family drudge; in others an older child takes the bur. 
den; in still others an attempt is made to equalize responsibili- 
ties. Conflicts over home duties arise very early in the child’s 
life and seem to reach their peak in early adolescence. Many 
parents believe that work is, in itself, of value for the child 
irrespective of the background in which the work is assigned, 
and make excessive and unreasonable demands. Other parents 
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make no demands whatever. The truth seems to be 
that some work is valuable as preparation for later 
responsibilities and that the maximum benefit to 
the child is achieved when parents follow a middle 
course. This means that responsibilities are not to 
be assigned entirely on the principle that the in- 
dividual who carries them best shall carry the 
whole load. It is fairer and wiser to give the 
younger child opportunity to participate even 
though an older child may carry through a task 
with more dispatch and precision. Briefly, the core 
problems are these: a fair apportionment of the 
tasks; the gradation of tasks to the child’s level; 
and a consideration of their educational outcomes. 


onflicts over financial arrangements. Here is 
4 one of the most persistent and difficult prob- 
lems in family organization, for such conflicts arise 
at every age level beyond the preschool period. In 
our civilization, access to some money for which 
one does not have to account to any other indi- 
yidual is an almost essential basis for self-respect. 
A real. problem arises in families in which the 
wife must account for every cent to the husband 
and has no money, even a very small amount, over 
which she has complete control. The emotional 
consequences of such dependency are apparent. 

Our concern, however, is with children. Modern 
literature on child training emphasizes the impor- 
tance of an allowance, freedom in spending it, and 
the absence of meaningless special “handouts” 
that destroy the controls of the allowance system. 
If out of the twenty-five cents a week the child re- 
ceives he is required to put twenty cents in the 
bank, what is developed is not so much the child’s 
thrift as the parents’ thrift. But if the child volun- 
tarily saves enough to purchase a pair of roller 
skates or a small radio, his working toward this 
remote goal is in itself of educative value, and is 
comparable to the situation faced by the adult in 
handling finances. If the allowance is increased as 
the child grows older, one may reasonably expect 
a progressive growth in responsibility. The al- 
lowance is, however, only part of a larger program 
of family finance. 


aaa over social customs and practices. All 
parents are familiar with conflicts of this type. 
The second grade boy wants boots because all the 
other boys in his room have boots. To wear shoes 
or rubbers is to be a “sissy.”’ The high school girl 
must have a dress that meets the standards of her 
group, and must be free to stay out late and to 
attend parties and dances, because her girl friends 
do. Her mother, who is a product of an earlier 
generation when girls came in at eleven o’clock 
instead of two, is quite concerned over her daugh- 
ter’s behavior. Such conflicts arise over smoking, 
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dancing, clothes, and a host of kindred matters. 

Recently I attended a conference in which par- 
ents, high school students, and teachers partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of the problems of 
modern youth. To my surprise the discussion soon 
resolved itself into a question of whether high 
school girls should or should not have corsages for 
every dance. One mother expressed herself very 
violently and asked, in effect, what the younger 
generation was coming to. In her day a corsage 
came only on very great occasions such as a wed- 
ding or a very special party. Yet the modern high 
school girl expected a corsage for every dance, and 
this mother knew that the boys could not afford it. 
A very attractive high school girl spoke up. She 
said that the girls knew the boys could not afford 
the corsages but did not know what they could do 
about it. And besides corsages were very pretty. 
A high school boy then said that he did not want 
his girl to be the only one at a dance without a 
corsage. He felt that it was fair for boys to buy 
corsages because girls had to spend so much money 
on a permanent or a wave. Although he was work- 
ing his way through school, he was perfectly will- 
ing to go without lunch and dinner in order to 
give his girl a corsage. 

Well, there you are. This instance has been de- 
scribed at some length, for it illustrates not only 
the differences in the point of view of two genera- 
tions, but also the strength of their attitudes and 
the manner in which social pressures operate upon 
individuals who themselves feel rather helpless. 
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There is no specific or simple answer to a problem 
of this type. It is likely that in a very short time 
the custom of corsages at high school dances will 
wear itself out. But suppose it does not. The solu- 
tion then lies in a clear recognition of the fact 
that customs and traditions do change, that too 
rigid attitudes may be a serious handicap to effec- 
tive adjustment, and that family discussion can be 
o conducted as to lead to mutual understanding. 


| Pignee over the use of family possessions. In 
4 modern families with children, nine, ten, and 
eleven years old, there is likely to be much con- 
troversy over access to the radio between five and 
seven o'clock in the evening. At this age children 
ilmost crawl into the loud speaker in their desire 
to hear the latest adventures on their favorite pro- 
gram. At an older age level, frequent conflicts 
arise over the use of the car. In a recent survey, 
senior high school and junior college students re- 
ported this as the most frequent source of conflict 
with their parents. Here, again, there is no single 
solution. Some families solve the radio problem 
by purchasing a cheap portable radio for the 
younger children. Some forbid their children to 
listen to certain programs. And some merely wait 
patiently in the hope that with increasing age the 
problem will disappear, as it so often does. Our 
interest is not so much in the specific procedures 
as in the general approach of the family to the 
question of the use of family possessions; also in 
the working out of a family plan of sharing their 
ise that will meet some of the needs of all the 
members of the family, whether or not it meets 
vith complete approval. 


peice: centered about the educational attain- 
4 ments and future of children. In the early 
chool years parents bring great pressure on their 
children to make as high grades as the neighbors’ 
children. Often this pressure becomes so great as 

» produce an adjustment problem in the child. 
Happily, however, after a few years most parents 
become somewhat adapted to their child’s perform- 
ance and cease to exert such high pressures. The 
serious cases are those in which the parents have 
laid out a particular educational program, voca- 
tional aim, or professional demand irrespective of 
the child’s ability. The child is to be a violinist, not 
because he has musical ability but because his 
mother always wanted to study the violin and 
never had the opportunity. Some young men and 
women are in college not because they have any 
wish or desire to be there but because their par- 
ents demand it. Every clinical worker dealing with 
parents and children has encountered these con- 
flict situations in many variations and degrees. 
Sometimes the tension becomes so great that ado- 
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lescents leave home. Sometimes the result is a 
blocked or thwarted youngster who never quite 
seems to find himself. Certainly parents ought to 
be made aware of the fact that in the long run the 
child has to live his own life and that his position 
in life should be determined by his own ability, 
the strength of his motivation and interests, and 
his own wishes and desires. What we parents need 
is more honesty and more common sense. 


pie centered about the failure to get a job, 
Most persons between forty and fifty who are 
parents of late-adolescent children can recall the 
day when jobs were numerous and when energy, 
determination, and willingness to work were easily 
and quickly turned into cash. They cannot quite 
comprehend a situation in which many young peo- 
ple, however willing to work, cannot secure em- 
ployment, nor can they quite reconcile themselves 
to the fact that economic conditions make it neces- 
sary for young people to stay in the home until a 
much later period. In a study of unemployed youth 
it was found that the boys’ resentment of the situ- 
ation was definitely reflected in lower morale and 
higher inferiority scores, and that these scores de- 
pended upon the amount of employment the boys 
had had. Girls did not seem to resent the situation 
to the same degree because in our culture working 
is not regarded as quite so essential for a girl. 
Again, these are problems for which there is no 
specific and single answer. In part, the solution 
to these questions depends upon general social 
changes. In some degree we are all, parents and 
children alike, the victims of social circumstances 
which are beyond our control. 


© Ewing Gallowey 
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onflict centered about the companions and 
C friends of the child. In the later stages of ado- 
lescence many conflicts revolve about the child’s 
interest in the opposite sex—in his choice of a boy 
or girl friend or of a life partner. Parents disap- 
prove; they object; sometimes they prohibit. But 
just how far can they go in directing their chil- 
dren’s choices? Through studies made by psychol- 
ogists, the principle is rather clearly established 
that like selects like and that the selection is made 
in terms of ability, interests, physical capacity, 
and emotional and personality makeup. Thus, a 
child’s character and personality are reflected in 
the type of friend he chooses. Parents, teachers, 
and other individuals have relatively little to say 
about it in the long run. However, the parent can 
do something by moving from one neighborhood 
to another because association does determine the 
area within which friends and associates will be 
selected. A simple and perhaps not too sound ex- 
pression of this principle is found in the advice of 
an old man to his son who said, “My boy, do not 
marry for money, but go where money is.” More- 
over, there is some indication that the types of 
friends and associates selected by children change 
with age and with interests. Thus, although a high 
school girl may be interested in a good dancer or 
a physically attractive boy, it does not necessarily 
follow that she will choose her life partner either 
for dancing ability or for looks. If this were the 
case, very few men would find themselves married. 
Parents should be very much more patient and 
very much less concerned with the final outcome 
of their children’s choices than they actually are. 


AVING surveyed the seven major areas in which 
conflicts and tensions are likely to develop 
we may next ask this question: Do we know any- 
thing about the effects of disharmony upon the 
development of the individual? We are all familiar 
with the increased likelihood of delinquency in 
children from homes that are broken by divorce 
or desertion. It is not so commonly known. that 
there is a similar but much less marked tendency 
for maladjustment among those children whose 
homes are broken by accident and disease. Conk- 
lin, studying the adjustment of college students, 
found a relation indicating that poorly adjusted 
students tended to come from homes in which the 
parents quarreled a great deal with one another 
and with other near relatives, and well-adjusted 
ones from homes in which there was little quarrel- 
ing. And Terman, in his recent study of marital 
happiness, found a relationship between the hap- 
piness of the individual in his own home as a child 
and the likelihood of his happiness in marriage. 
What is the relation between the effects of con- 
fliets and tensions and the family framework of 
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discipline and child management? Here quite 
frankly we are speculating, although not without 
some basis in experience. Where parents maintain 
rigid attitudes in all areas and permit the child 
no freedom and no opportunity to secure release, 
maladjustment would seem almost certain. More- 
over, excessively rigid attitudes in any one area 
over a long period (especially if held by both par- 
ents) may produce a similar effect. In those homes 
where moderately rigid attitudes in some areas are 
balanced by liberal ones in others the child stands 
a fair chance of making a good adjustment be- 
cause he has a psychological retreat into which he 
may go whenever his environment becomes too 
oppressive. Best of all is the home in which the 
parents are less interested in the maintenance of 
their own prestige than in the development of an 
educational environment which makes it possible 
for a child to develop the capacity of self-reliance. 
Such parents will reject the ruinous policy of let- 
ting the child do exactly as he pleases; whether 
they like it or not, the child will live in a world 
which makes demands and imposes obligations. 
Social demands are as much a part of our existence 
as are individual impulses. The problem of train- 
ing is one of maintaining a just balance. 


I THIS problem seems bewildering, it may be 
profitable to use a rather simple measuring 
stick by which many procedures in home and school 
can fairly be tested. It is this: Does my behavior as 
an adult in my relations with the child make him 
more dependent upon me or more independent of 
me? This is a question of great significance. Giv- 
ing the child everything he wants will make him 
quite as dependent as making him follow every 
command to the exact letter. In between these ex- 
tremes is a type of procedure which guides and 
leads the child and yet permits him to make his 
own mistakes and through actual experience with 
life to build in himself the capacity to meet life. 

In this picture some conflict and tension are nec- 
essary because conflict and tension in some degree 
are part of the lives of every living being. Our con- 
cern is that these conflicts and tensions shall not 
become so weighty and so destructive in their very 
nature that they tear down and destroy the per- 
sonality of the child. It is for us then to seek, with 
all the skill at our command, methods of handling 
children within the home that will bring them to 
adult life able to meet obligations, work for remote 
goals, and withstand the stresses of adult life and 
at the same time preserve their initiative, flexibil- 
ity, and zest for living. In between the complete 
and rigid control of the dominating home atmos- 
phere and the lax and careless guidance of the 
“do as you please” atmosphere, lies the secret of 
the effective management of children. 








ETER knew the old 
Pes of the pot of 

gold at the end of the 
rainbow, how it was never 
there but always just one 
more field away. Once, at 
five, he had gone to the 
rainbow’s end, just to 
make sure. He got his new 
shoes wet and got scolded 
by his mother. 

It never occurred to 
Peter that Jubal Jones’s 
pine boards might turn out 
to be rainbow gold. They 
were broad boards and 
seasoned fine, and they did 
not have a knot in them. 
They were just the kind to 
drive nails into. They had 
been stacked by the road 
for a long time. There 
were plenty of them. Peter 
knew it was wrong, at the 
time. But he was desper- 
ate. He had to have a roof. And Mr. Jones had so 
many boards, he argued to himself, he would never 
begrudge a boy one or two. He took only three of 
them for the cabin he and William Getchell were 
building in the spruce woods. 

The cabin was a thing Peter had had his heart 
set on for over a year. A house where he would 
never have to worry about his shoes tramping in 
mud or think about getting whittlings on the floor. 
A house where he could entertain his friends right 
—William Getchell, that was. A house where they 
could lie at ease and try out different kinds of 
leaves in their acorn pipes. 

William and he had worked at it a long time. 
That is, Peter had done most of the work, and 
William had praised him and sicked him on. 
William wasn’t much of a carpenter. He was a 
nice stocky boy to have around, but he couldn’t 
drive a nail. 

They had the walls done at last. The window 
was a bit crooked. But anybody could tell it was 
a window, all right, for it was too small for a boy 
to crawl through and so couldn’t be a door, and it 
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had glass in it. It was the 
roof that held them up, 
Then one day in May, 
Peter noticed those boards 
of Jubal Jones. The cabin 
was roofed in that night, 
It was as easy as driving 
nails into vanilla cake, 
putting those boards on. 
The top of the cabin looked 
awfully new and showed 
up white through the 
spruce boughs. That was 
bad for Indian raids, So 
Peter went and borrowed 
some green paint from his 
father’s workshop and 
fixed the roof so it didn’t 
show up any more at all. 
He spoiled his second-best 
corduroy breeches when 
he upset the paint towards 
the last. But he wasn’t at 
all worried; he felt rather 
good about it because they 
were only his second-best breeches. 


© Orville Logan Snider 


i ie EAVES were rather uneven. They looked like 
the scalloped paper Peter’s mother cut for her 
kitchen shelves. But both William and Peter 
vowed it was a better built cabin than the one 
their old friend, Tom Kew, the hermit, lived in 
the year round. His cabin was only cracker boxes 
set up on end, and the wind blew through it ter- 
ribly and ruffled Tom’s beard when he played on 
his mouth organ to please Peter and William. The 
boys often went over to call on Tom and hear him 
play his mouth-harp. He was best at Kingdom 
Coming and the Gypsy’s Lady. He could make 
Kingdom Coming stand up on its hind legs and 
go! He was pretty good at My Old Cabin Home, 
too. He cupped his hands around the harmonica 
and made the notes sound lonesome and far away. 

Tom Kew could tell stories, too. He knew more 
stories than anybody in the world except Peter’s 
father. Stories of Indian scalpings and Texan 
rangers and ladies that pined away for love. And 
Tom never was so busy as Peter’s father, and 80 
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ne could tell the boys stories by the hour. He never 
had much to do but saw up a little stovewood for 
somebody now and then, and earn enough to buy 
his week’s pork and beans. 

The boys wanted Tom Kew to see their cabin 
the minute it was done. He was the only person 
they were going to show it to. For it was a secret 
from everybody. Even from Lucy Corey, Peter’s 
girl, as William liked to twit Peter, and Peter 
didn’t mind hearing her called that. But Tom Kew 
was different. He had a cabin in the woods, too. 
He loved being secret about things, and Peter 
could trust him to be secret about this. 


HREE DAYS after they had finished their cabin, 

on the first Saturday they had, the boys hurried 
right over to Tom’s, first thing. 

The packing-box shack was empty. Tom Kew 
was gone. It was the first time such a thing had 
ever happened on a Saturday morning. Tom never 
sawed wood for anybody on Saturdays. He said 
he wouldn’t saw wood for the King of England 
on a Saturday. No, sir. Tom said it was a holiday, 
and holidays were days to rest on. Tom rested on 
Sundays and Tuesdays and Wednesdays also. It 
was his rule. 

The two boys were crestfallen. They came home 
sadly. Their whole holiday had got off on the 
wrong foot. 

Nothing went right, after that. The dried sweet 
fern did not make much of a smoke in the acorn 


‘pipes. Peter broke up one of his father’s Sunday 


cigars, and they tried that in their pipes. That 
did not turn out well, either. Their heads went 
round and round after a few puffs. They shut up 
the cabin and went home long before noon. Peter 
felt miserable. He had intended to go over and see 
his new friend, Lucy Corey, in the afternoon. But 
it seemed too far. 

At supper Peter found out what had happened 
to Tom. His father had just returned from town. 

“They’ve got poor Tom 
Kew in the lockup. Jubal 
Jones had him put in. Said 
Tom had taken a dozen of 
his brand new boards. Said 
he had been missing things 
right along for months. I 
think it is a shame. I’ve 
known Tom Kew for thirty 
years. I’ve never known him 
to be light-fingered. 

“Of course, he helps him- 
self to apples under a tree. 
Who wouldn’t? Windfalls 
belong to everybody. Tom 
never touches an apple on 
the tree. 
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O PETER building a cabin was 

the most important thing in life. 
So when it turned out that Jubal 
Jones’s boards were just the thing for 
the roof, there seemed nothing wrong 
with using a few. The dramatic results 
were certainly not what Peter had 
foreseen. But the final outcome gave 
him not only the answer to that search 
for rainbow gold which had plagued 
him since he was five, but also one of 
the richest lessons in human relation- 
ships that can come to the young. 


“They didn’t find the boards at Tom’s place. 
Jubal said he had burned them up for kindling. 
I don’t believe it. Old Tom Kew is harmless. Jubal 


is picking on him. Jubal has the wrong pig by 
the ear.” 


ETER’S RATHER wide ears colored slowly until 

they were the shade of beets in the fall. His face 
was bent down over his baked beans. He swal- 
lowed once, hard. Then he didn’t swallow any 
more. 

The rainbow had only wet grass at its foot, 
and a scolding. 

He could have waited till after supper, when the 
others were gone. But Peter was Peter and would 
always be hard on himself. He could not wait. 

“Me and William took Mr. Jones’s boards, 
Father. I mean I did. William just helped carry 
them. I wanted them for the roof of my cabin. 
And I only took three.” 

“Well!” shouted big brother Edward. “Will you 
listen to young Georgie Washington!—‘I did it, 
Pa! With my little hatchet!’ ” 

“Edward !”—Peter’s father spoke very low and 
deep. “You can leave the table.” 

Edward left. 

Mr. Winship finished eating in silence, got up, 
and took his coat down. 

“I am going back to town, Peter, and I'll 
straighten things out right.” 

He was through the door already, but he stepped 
back in and spoke to the boy who had not lifted 
his eyes from his beans since he had confessed. 

“T want to tell you, Peter, I am pretty proud of 
you. We all are. Edward is, too. It isn’t every 
little boy that would have had the courage to 
speak up the way you did and say he’d done wrong. 
I am proud of you, Son. I’ll fix it up with Jubal, 
and Tom’ll be home tonight.” 

The beet color slowly ebbed out of Peter’s ears. 
He looked up. 

“Pa, will you get some- 
thing for me up town?” 

“Of course I will, Peter.” 

The boy went to his bank 
and shook all the coins out 
of the slot along the fat 
pig’s back. He took them to 
his father. He put them in 
his hand. Then he put his 
arms up around his father’s 
neck and whispered in his 
ear. 

The man’s eyes twinkled 
at the corners. He nodded 
his head and went out. 

That night, late, a small 
boy went through the woods 
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in the moonlight towards Tom Kew’s cabin. It was 
the May full moon. The boy’s shadow was sharper 
than he was himself whenever he came out in the 
openings between the high trees. There was a big 
bulge to the boy on one side. He had a large pack- 
age under one arm. The boy whistled now and 
then. He wasn’t afraid, though it was late and if 
there were any Indians leit around, it would be 
right now they would pick to come out. He wasn’t 
really afraid. But he was only a small boy, after 
all, and the trees were very large. 


fuer WAS a light at Tom’s window. 
. Peter knocked on the door. There was the 
sound of slow feet. 

“Oh!—That you, Peter? Come right in and set 
down and rest your face and hands.” 

Peter Winship came in. But he did not sit down. 
He grew suddenly shy. He fidgeted around first on 
one foot then the other. 

“What you got there, Peter?” 

Tom’s voice was as soothing as a pine tree on 
a summer’s night. 

“Here!—It’s for you. I thought you might— 
might like it. It—it will kind of make up for me— 
for my—for your being in—in that place, instead 
of me.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, “I didn’t mind the lockup at 
all. The bed was better’n the bed I got right to 
home here. And they fed me fine.” 

The old man was complete master of himself. 
He calmly unrolled the wrapping. A shiny big ac- 
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cordion, all red and gold and silver, came out into 
the lamplight. 

“Well, I’ll be switched!” 

The old fellow shrivelled. He grew shorter, His 
Adam’s apple went up and down under his beard, 
He could not say anything more for a long time, 
But his eyes glistened. 

He spoke softly at last, with a tremble in his 
voice, as though he were talking to himself, 

“T’ve always hankered after one of them things, 
Gosh! I used to play on one I borrowed from a 
man. It sure made music. And now I own one. 
Jerusalem! It—it’s awful kind of you, Peter, It 
must have cost a heap of money. Thanks.” 

Tom took in a deep breath and ran his bony fin- 
gers over the keys. Sudden and lovely sounds came 
out of the red pleats in the thing as Tom worked 
it back and forth. The old fellow sighed and settled 
back on a box. He bent his head over the red-and- 
gold thing. He drifted into Old Cabin Home. From 
that he went into Beautiful Dreamer. He let him- 
self out gradually. He tried his strength. Suddenly 
he exploded into Golden Slippers, and the little 
cabin rocked with the song. Tom’s feet took up 
the tune. And Peter’s took it up, too, where he 
was sitting on the woodbox. Their feet went on 
together on the rickety old floor. 


HE MOON was sailing high overhead when Peter 
came out of Tom’s house and started home. It 
was light as day. The woods were so still he heard 


an owl a mile away. Peter went along feeling like 


the hero he had read about once, the one who had 
wings sprouting right out of his head and his 
ankles. 

Back in the cracker-box house an old man had 
fallen asleep on his seat with the golden and silver 
box of music clasped tight in his arms. And there 
were shining drops at the corners of each of his 
closed eyes. 

It was after the shower that Sunday afternoon 
that Peter saw it. The shower had gone over east. 
It was still there in the woods. And a huge rain- 
bow slowly built itself up out of the falling rain 
drops. One leg of it came down on the pines and 
turned them into a mist of yellow light. That leg 
was standing right on Tom Kew’s cabin. Peter 
could see it plain. It picked out the sagging ridge- 
pole of Tom’s house and turned it into a thing 
made of beaten gold. 

There was a pot of treasure at the rainbow’s 
foot, after all. 

Anybody could tell that was so. 

There it was. Peter could see it plain. 
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Two Worlds or One? 


ERNEST G. OSBORNE 


cently been developed to determine the at- 

titudes of various groups toward one 
another is called the measurement of social dis- 
tance. Members of racial groups or representa- 
tives of various cultural or economic levels are 
asked to express the extent to which they would 
be willing to associate with those of other groups. 
As far as I know, no attempt has been made to use 
this technique to measure the attitudes of parents 
and teachers toward one another. An honest ex- 
pression of the feeling existing between them 
might be illuminating. 

For, in spite of the fine work done by parent- 
teacher associations for many years, there still 
exists a good deal of mistrust, suspicion, and un- 
friendliness between those who live with children 
in schools and those who live with them in homes. 
These attitudes are puzzling, for with few excep- 
tions teachers and parents alike are genuinely 
concerned with the welfare of children. Why do 
we so often find what at best might be called a 
state of armed neutrality? Though many reasons 
have been suggested, the possibility that certain 
emotional and social factors in the past experi- 
ences of parents and teachers may be significant 
has not often been discussed. Before any of us can 
make an intelligent attack on the problem, it is 
hecessary that we explore this possibility. 


\ INTERESTING technique which has re- 
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The Case for the Teachers 


- Is not an uncommon thing to find teachers 
treated by the community as glorified hired 
hands. They may have little opportunity for nor- 
mal social life. They are expected to live exem- 
plary lives so that they can set good examples for 
the children. Contacts with members of the oppo- 
site sex are often limited. Though respected mem- 
bers of the community may indulge in certain of 
the minor vices—such as smoking—these are de- 
nied to teachers. In one way or another, they may 
be forced into what amounts to almost a special- 
ized caste. Though most teachers seem to accept 
such a situation without complaint, it is altogether 
possible that unrecognized resentment develops 
and shows itself in brusqueness or even rudeness 
toward parents. Nor is it too fantastic to think 
that envy and jealousy may at times affect the 
attitudes of teachers toward parents. Most indi- 
viduals desire the experience of marriage and 
children. It is only human that some of the “have- 
nots” who, for whatever reason, are denied these 
experiences, will show resentment of the “haves” 
in some roundabout way. The teacher who is con- 
stantly critical of what she believes is lack of 
parental responsibility may well be motivated at 
least in part by her own unfulfilled desires. 

In more direct ways, too, individual parents 
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may have contributed to the antisocial attitudes 
which some teachers show toward parents. The 
over solicitous mother who constantly plagues the 
school with complaints about the fancied injus- 
tices visited upon her child; the aggressive but 
ignorant father who demands that his child learn 
to read before readiness has developed—these and 
others of the same species may curdle the milk of 
kindness in any but the most mature of teachers. 

Nor is the teaching profession entirely free 
from those whose need for personal prestige and 
power finds its outlet in attempts to overawe both 
children and parents. Demands for respect when 
no respect is due; establishment of arbitrary 
rules and regulations; disregard of the dignity 
and worth of the parent from humble back- 
ground—all are expressions of personal inade- 
quacy which make desirable home-school relation- 
ships difficult. 

These and other factors have played their part 
in building an educational theory and practice 
that conceive of the school as in but not of the 
community. They have led to the mistaken idea 
that all significant educative experience is to be 
found in the school and have resulted in a lack of 
recognition that parents and home experience 
have any part in the education of children. 


We, the Parents 


geen factors have built up attitudes in par- 
ents that stand in the way of the sort of coop- 
eration one would logically expect to find between 
the home and the school. In community after com- 
munity, one finds that we parents do not feel at 
home in the schools which our children attend. 
This feeling can be attributed partly to the way 
in which we are received when visiting school. 
Not infrequently, we are greeted with an almost 
audible sigh; made to feel that we are necessary 
evils, if not downright interlopers. The old saying 
that actions speak louder than words if taken seri- 
ously could be interpreted as, ““Won’t you be good 
now, and run along back home so that we can get 
on with the job of teaching children?” 

But there is more to the story than this. In the 
last generation, the flood of books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, lectures, and radio talks telling 
us what we are doing that is wrong and exhorting 
us to mend our erring ways, has had a profoundly 
unfortunate effect along with any good it may 
have accomplished. Too many of us, as parents, 
have become sensitive; have been put on the de- 
fensive; have felt that we are inadequate to what 
we have been made to see is a tremendously com- 
plicated job. The school and the teacher are asso- 
ciated with this feeling of failure on our part. For 
it has been too largely true that we have been 
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asked to come to school only when our Johnnies 
and Marys were causing trouble of some king. 
Fearing criticism, we answer the summons either 
with chips on our shoulders or our tails between 
our legs. And neither attitude is conducive to the 
growth of warm, friendly feeling between us and 
the teachers of our children. 

The reluctance some of us feel about Visiting 
school may well have its roots back in our own 
school experience. Most of today’s parents at. 
tended rather formal schools in which strict diggj- 
pline was maintained. There were few chances for 
us to take any real part in planning or choosing 
our school activities. Inevitably, an emotional bar. 
rier was built up. This experience has affected our 
adult attitudes toward schools, even though we do 
not always consciously recognize it. 

And then there are a few of us who are go in. 
secure, so helpless, so baffled in our relationships 
with children, or so busy with one thing or another 
that we gladly turn our offspring over to the 
school and are irritated if we are called on to dis. 
cuss their progress or to help the school in other 
ways. 

Here then are some of the emotional and social 
factors that keep parents and teachers apart. Any 
program of home-school cooperation which does 
not take them into account is not likely to be suc- 
cessful in developing basic understanding between 
teachers and parents. 

All this brings us to the question: How can 
parents and teachers work together more closely 
and sympathetically? Obviously there is no one 
simple answer. Many kinds of activities now com- 
mon to parent-teacher associations are playing 
their part in building a fine relationship. Other 
activities seem to have very little to contribute. 
It is essential that we give our time and energy 
to those that bid fair to contribute effectively to 
better relationships. 


Ways to Successful Cooperation 


pene of all, parents and teachers need more 
social contacts with one another. Teas at the 
monthly meeting of the P.T.A. are not enough. A 
tea cup rarely reduces social distance, for one can 
go through all the required motions and still be 


no closer to one’s fellow drinker. Something a, 


little more robust is needed. In one school, part of 
the first meeting of the year was given to such 
games as Musical Chairs, Blind Man’s Buff, and a 
variation of Spin the Platter. Childish, you say? 
Perhaps, but the group of parents—mostly pro- 
fessional workers—enjoyed themselves, and the 
informality of the contacts at this meeting did 
much to bring about informality in the parent- 
teacher relationship during the rest of the year. 
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In another school where parent-teacher relation- 
ships had never been very close, a joint production 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado changed the emo- 
tional climate of the school in a striking way. 
Apparently, as children, teachers, and parents re- 
nearsed together, all of the humorous incidents 
that can arise in amateur productions, blended 
with the satisfactions of a job well done, made 
any return to former rather distant relationships 
impossible. 

Home contacts also have their part to play. To 
a considerable extent, teachers’ visits to homes are 
more like professional calls than friendly visits. 
The bulletin of a parents’ association in the mid- 
west emphasizes a different approach when it 
says, “Call on your child’s teacher and principal 
from time to time. Invite them to your home. Make 
them your friends. Through friendly relations, 
you will establish a basis of understanding for the 
work you share with them. 

“Another way of fostering home-school rela- 
tionships is to have small groups of teachers meet 
a group of parents in your home for a social after- 
noon or evening. Also the community offers many 
cultural, social, and musical events which are de- 
lightful to share with your child’s teacher. On 
birthdays and holidays, children enjoy having 
their teachers join the family circle.” 

There are few teachers who will not welcome 
friendly approaches by parents. And it is likely 
that as we parents help teachers feel at home with 
us, attitudes toward our visits to schools will be 
changed. 

Second, restrictions on the activities of teachers 
as citizens in the community should be removed. 
As long as teachers are treated as though they 
belonged to a special class, as long as their per- 
sonal, social, and political activities are closely 
supervised by the board of education or by com- 
munity pressure, we shall not be likely to change 
the nature of parent-teacher relationships. Those 
who are subjected to confining regulation, overt 
or implied, can hardly avoid feeling resentful. It 
is of utmost importance that American communi- 
ties admit teachers into the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities that any law-abiding citizen of 
that community enjoys. As we do this, we shall 
find that for many years we have denied ourselves 
the services of those whose background of train- 
ing and whose interest in children have given 
them the potentiality of being among the most 
constructive members of our society. 


Third, the contribution which parents can make 
to the work of the school should be more thor- 
oughly explored. Through parent-teacher associa- 
tions parents have contributed much equipment 
to the schools. Flags, pictures of our presidents, 
radios, public address systems, playground equip- 
ment—the list is a long and varied one. But val- 
uable as this kind of contribution may be, it does 
not bring the parent into as close relationship 
with the work of the school as is desirable for 
the best interests of the child. 

In certain schools one finds parents with spe- 
cial skills or experience playing an active part in 
the instructional program. One mother has col- 
lected and classified picture material of all kinds 
and has placed it at the disposal of the classroom 
teacher. Another small group helps a committee 
of children keep the properties for classroom dra- 
matics in repair. Parents who have traveled, who 
work at occupations in which children are inter- 
ested, who have had other interesting experiences 
are called on to discuss these things with children. 
The possibilities are practically endless. Indeed, it 
seems strange that schools have not made use of 
the resources of enriched experience which par- 
ents from all walks of life can contribute. 

Such participation does much to build closer 
relationships between home and school. As par- 
ents find they can help in the work of the school, 
they begin to feel a part of it. As teachers work 
with parents, old attitudes of resentment or of 
superiority begin to slough off. 


A Task That Challenges 


Ta are but a few of the ways in which we can 
begin to build better home-school relationships. 
Since there is no logical reason why parents and 
teachers should not be shoulder-to-shoulder work- 
ers, our task is to modify the psychological factors 
that prevent such cooperation. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations should not be content to plan and carry 
on activities that are not making a contribution 
to closer home-school relationships for in the last 
analysis that is the responsibility of the associa- 
tion. In all probability there has never been a time 
in the history of our schools when the need for 
home-school cooperation has been so clearly real- 
ized. The P.T.A.’s of the country are faced with 
a challenge that calls for the pruning away of the 
non-essentials and the turning of all resources of 
the organization to this important task. 


ITH home and school, maturity and youth, in a partnership of understanding and coopera- 
WY es, there will be no question as to the quality of American citizenship, and the intelligent 
strength of the nation’s morale; no uncertainty that the United States, great federations of free 
commonwealths, will prove worthy the founders of its democratic institutions and assure them 


to future generations. 
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has had to put up a hard and demanding 

struggle for existence. This struggle for 
existence, concerning which so much is heard and 
written about, is but one part of the conflict. There 
is a struggle, no less real and significant, toward 
friendliness, brotherhood, and cooperation. A few 
parents, a few adults who are not parents, and 
a few children realize that even from the most 
selfish point of view—that of getting what we 
want in the world—we can get more by playing 
and thinking and working together than by play- 
ing lone wolf. 

It is really just as simple as that. Parents who 
scrap and quarrel, children who fight and snatch 
velocipedes and toys from each other, who throw 
stones and take a hit-and-run swat with a stick 
at each other don’t achieve happiness or comfort 
or growth or peace. 

3usiness, industrial, and political units prosper 
most by working together in friendly understand- 
ing, with keen and good-humored, but not preda- 
tory, rivalry. This business of working, playing, 
thinking, and acting together is the essence of 
Christianity, as it is the solid base of democracy. 


ie since the beginning of time, mankind 
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What Shall We Tell 


The Long Road Ahead 


B™ THE job is not done yet, nor can 
it be for centuries. Too many par- 
ents still quibble and quarrel; too 
many children still fight; too many 
businesses work on a throat-cutting 
basis; too many states throw up tariff 
barriers against one another and, as 
at the present time, go to war. High 
explosive bombs plunge from the sky 
and blast churches, schools, hospitals, 
and community centers into a tangled 
mass of brick and stone and human 
flesh. They destroy tenements and 
mansions alike—human homes with 
families in them like yours and mine. 
Torpedoes and mines blast bottoms 
out of the ships and send them plung- 
ing to the bottom of the sea regardless 
of human cargo. Planes, zooming low 
out of the bright spring sky over the 
farm land or the city streets, kill barn- 
yard animals and household pets and 
girls and boys and housewives and 
dime store clerks without any discrimination. 





Terror in the News 


HAT DO we tell our children about all this? 

We have to tell them something because unless 
we isolate them on a distant farm or on an island 
or confine them to a sound-proof room, the whole 
world brings the war in all its bloody detail to 
their eyes and ears. Toy shops are full of ten cent 
tanks, guns, and bombers. Scarcely a quarter- 
hour passes unmarked by radio news broadcasts 
announcing more ships sunk, more _ buildings 
bombed, more people killed. Even the first and 
second graders spell out newspaper headlines in 
the newspaper while on the arm of dad’s chair 
waiting for his homecoming from the office. The 
magazines print endless pictures of freighters in 
flames, of rescue squads pulling battered human 
beings out of the rubble of tumbled buildings. And 
the news reels, sandwiched in between Donald 
Duck and the Tim Tyler serial, show men like dad 
handling a machine gun in the nose of an ob- 
servation sky ship or crumpling as they fall 
wounded by a bomb fragment piercing the body. 
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1|Our Children About the War? 











Parents Speak as They Think 


LL THESE hells and horrors are inescapable. We 
A cannot ignore them. How we explain them to 
our children and what we tell them about the war 
depend on the kind of parents we are and the way 
we have explained war and struggle, “blood and 
sweat and toil and tears,” to ourselves. If we be 
pacifists, if our own Christianity is at a high level, 
we tell them that war is a blind and stupid thing. 
We also tell our children that war is needless, that 
by refusing ever to fight anybody over anything 
we can help to bring the world along the road 
toward cooperation and friendly peace. 


If we be isolationists, we tell them that Europe 
isa madhouse, that what men and women and chil- 
dren do there is none of our concern. We say that 
America is a great, rich country, surrounded by 
oceans that keep us free from any chance of war’s 
breaking loose here and that our job is to grow 
stronger, more peaceful, more alone. We tell them 
that we must let the fires in Europe burn them- 
selves out in the shortest possible time by not 
adding any of our own fuel to the flames, by not 
sending ships or planes or guns or bombs or shells 
or money or food across the water or through the 
skies to the people who are killing each other in 
the other half of the world. 


If the pattern of our parental thinking is cast in 
the mold of all-aid-short-of-war, then we tell our 
children how Britain is fighting our battles for us 
and that we must therefore send as quickly as pos- 
sible all the food and ships and planes and gun 
shells that we can make to help her put down 
those insane people who have got loose in the 
world abroad ; people who would, if they won, start 
little children learning how to fight, and how to 
drill with guns; who would make little children 
into slaves of the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force, and send them out when the time came to 
kill and be killed. 


If we as parents are interventionists, clothing 
ourselves in violence, we tell them, as Hitler and 
Mussolini have told the German and Italian chil- 
dren, that war is the supreme high adventure and 
for men far more thrilling than cops and robbers, 
or Dead-Eye Dick, or Tim Tyler, and we buy them 
toy guns and tanks and lead soldiers with which 
to play. 
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Making the Patterns of Peace 


T= IS one more slant that parents can hold 
and give to youngsters if they themselves think 
that way. It is that while the war is a desperate, 
bloody, terrible thing, a time of peace and recon- 
struction is coming. That whether this reconstruc- 
tion moves fast and far in making better and hap- 
pier farms and cities, homes and playgrounds, bet- 
ter health and food and better people all around 
depends on them because they will be building the 
kind of world that they are trained to build. Such 
parents can, in simple, plain, clear language that 
children can easily understand, draw little word 
pictures of what kind of a world that might be 
and how they can get ready to help make this 
world. 

And so there is no simple, single answer to the 
question of what we should tell our children about 
the war. Parents must decide for themselves what 
they will say and how they will act, and that will 
depend again on the pattern and cast of their 
thinking. 
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BY NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


of her home town came to Washington in 

March to see what she could do there in the 
“all out defense” program for America. She ar- 
rived finally at a recreation desk in the Office of 
the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
Activities. She told her mission and asked, 
“Where and how can I help defend America?” The 
answer was electric. It should be pasted over every 
kitchen sink, lathe, work bench, desk, and counter 
in the land. “Lady, America is where you are!” 

What a ringing parent-teacher challenge from 
your government and mine through its Federal 
Security agency! Hold steady; stand staunch and 
fast; give the best we have of heart and mind and 
hand to applying our program to present com- 
munity needs and we help “defend America” 
where we are. 

Mrs. Charles Taft, Assistant Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, 
has stressed especially the basic and vital need 
for recreation as a preserver of morale—recrea- 
tion for service men on leave; for industrial work- 
ers; for civilian population—for you and for me. 

What is our parent-teacher job here? I believe 
that our committees on Art, Music, Library and 
Reading Service, Recreation, and other fields 
touching upon the “wise use of leisure’ should 
band together with other community agencies in 
broadening recreational opportunity for all peo- 
ple. Here are some specific suggestions for such a 
program: 

1. Home-family play first. 

2. Neighborhood use of schools, parish houses, 
grange halls as social and recreational clubs. 

3. A planned seeking out of the stranger, 
whether industrial or office 
worker, or service man on 
leave. Welcome and get him 
and his family into the pro- 
gram. 

4. Special Sunday eve- 
ning services in churches, 
short and pointed, followed 
by singing around the 
piano, with refreshments 
served later. The enlisted 
men on leave flock to these. 

5. Suppers with social 
hour or party after. 


\ WEALTHY woman active in the civic affairs 
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HALLENGED by the current crisis, 

the Executive Committee of the 
National Congress recently adopted 
a statement on the role of the parent- 
teacher association 
program of total defense. National 
chairmen here amplify this statement 
by relating the specific services of 
their committees to the problems 
which compel our immediate attention. 


6. “Home to Sunday dinner” for men on leave, 
Community, social, and folk invitation dances, 
picnics, parties, and holiday celebrations. These 
are a fragment of what we must be pushing. Ree. 
reation is vital—as it always has been—for our. 
selves, for our sons when on leave from their 
camps, for the stranger within our gates who is 
working in defense industries. 

We have made a great contribution to pushing 
ahead the recreation movement and broadening 
its front. Now we must roll up our sleeves and 
truly get to work on this job! Morale is a “must” 
in any defense effort. Defense of the spirit and 
ideals of a people are as vital as defense of its soil, 
Recreation is a basic and vital need here. The 
heart that holds laughter and the eye and the ear 
that can discern and the hand that can create 
beauty fortify an unconquerable soul. 

Let us then be up and doing! “America is where 
you are!” 

J. W. FAUST 
Recreation 


ye all that is being written and said about 
home defense is analyzed in terms of every- 
day living, recommendation number one will give 
new wings to homemaking education—not just for 
a few girls, but for every member of the family. 
Practically everything that is being recommended 
in the defense program should have been done 
even had there been no threat of war. Home econo- 
mists who have long recognized this need must 
exercise self-control and a bit of charity else “I 
told you so” would ring from every corner of these 
United States! 

The President of the United States recently 
said: “Total defense means 
more than weapons. It 
means people of health and 
stamina, conscious of their 
democratic rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities.” 

National defense must 
necessarily be concerned 
with the production of war- 
ships and airplanes and the 
maintenance of armies and 
navies. 
more definitely your job 
and mine. Home defense 


in the nation’s 
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deals with hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance 
_with prejudices, hatred, selfishness, and indif- 
ference. Home defense deals with the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the houses we live in. Home 
defense deals with people—with homes and com- 
munities—with families—with the individual 
members of the family, with the health, recrea- 
tion, attitudes, ideas, and appreciations of all 
these individuals. 

And now for a few definite things which the 
Committee on Education for Home and Family 
Life joins others in recommending : 

1. Become informed as to the precious privi- 
leges, rights, and responsibilities of living in 
America. Do you believe that some of us are abus- 
ing our rights and privileges and shirking our 
responsibilities? This problem may be attacked in 
individual or group study. 

2. Become informed as to the total defense pro- 
gram. What is meant by national defense? Home 
defense? Harriet Elliott, in a recent article, out- 
lined ten ways to help in national defense. The 
first sentence of each of these ten points is given 
here to stimulate your interest in further study: 


Go on with what you are doing—only do it 
better than ever before. 


Begin now to learn all you can about food 
values and food substitutes. 


Guard against hysteria in buying. 


Know your facts before you start rumors 
about food shortage or food profiteering. 


Build a backlog of skills against a day of 
emergency. 


Help other women to buy intelligently. 


Develop one or more phases of welfare and 
social science. 


Take your place on the psychological defense 
line. 


Keep up the morale of the army. 


Unite your efforts with those of private and 
public agencies in the community. 


Harriet Elliott says in part: “Our job is this— 
tomake America strong. We are rich in people— 
people who have deep faith that here we have the 
greatest chance for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness . . . people who know the fight is 
never won until it is won for everybody. ... 
Hungry people, undernourished people, ill people 
do not make for strong defense. . . . Let us make 
every American stronger than ever before, stur- 
dier in body, steadier in nerves, surer in living.” 
Check these points and this closing challenge and 
note that practically every sentence bears directly 
on the work of our committee. 
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3. Read again the messages sent out by our 
National President, Mrs. William Kletzer, con- 
cerning the role of the P.T.A. in the total defense. 

4. Check the fifteen points recommended by our 
National President in the leaflet outlining the 
Congress program for her administration, The 
Child in His Community. These points are based 
on the findings of the 1940 White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 

5. Finally, let us make America strong by being 
strong and well-informed individuals, by prac- 
ticing democracy in our own homes, by cooperat- 
ing in every way possible with other Congress 
committees, organizations, and institutions in the 
total defense program. True national defense is 
every man’s and every woman’s responsibility ; 
without doubt, however, it holds a direct challenge 
for our committee. 

MAUDE R. CALVERT 
Education for Home and Family Life 


ERTAINLY one of the important elements in our 
program for the defense of America is the 
element of moral and spiritual preparedness. And 
the moral and spiritual defense of America de- 
pends upon the training of our youth both in the 
home and in the school. The schools must continue 
as in the past to provide youth with the facts upon 
which they are to base intelligent judgment. These 
must be presented to youth in such a way that they 
are meaningful. 

One of the best ways of giving facts to youth is 
through the use of visual education. Many facts 
that seem to be unimportant and uninteresting as 
normally found on the printed page may be very 
stimulating if presented on the screen or in other 
visual-education forms. 

The habit of discrimination is especially impor- 
tant in building right attitudes and morale for a 
democracy. The teaching of discrimination is all 
the more essential when a country is faced with a 
period of mobilization. For then youth are taken 
from the influence of the home, school, and com- 
munity and must depend upon their own judg- 
ments as to choices to be made, especially in seek- 
ing entertainment. 

Parents should encourage the schools to take 
some responsibility for teaching discrimination 
in the field of motion pictures. Is it not as impor- 
tant for youth to see and enjoy good entertain- 
ment in the form of a motion picture as it is for 
them to read and enjoy good fiction? Youth will 
see some kind of movies, so why not teach them to 
select the best? And the best is needed to build up 
the moral and spiritual preparedness which is so 
essential in the defense of America. 

W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 
Motion Pictures and Visual Education 
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Uncle Sam in 


Education 


JOHN K. NORTON 


into one of the quiz programs of the radio. The quizzer 

motions you before the microphone. He fixes you with 
a disconcerting stare. He asks these three questions: How 
many local school districts are there in the United States? 
How many school-board members are there? How many 
colleges and universities are there in the United States? 
Would your replies earn you an encyclopedia? 

Here, in case you are interested, are the answers. There 
are 127,000 school districts in the United States. There are 
424,000 school-board members in the country. There are 
2,000 colleges and universities. 

These figures are another way of saying that education 
in the United States is uniquely decentralized in organiza- 
tion. No other great nation places so much responsibility 
on its local school districts and universities. School trus- 
tees, boards of education, and college or university regents 
enjoy unusual powers in their control and oversight of edu- 
cation. While we have forty-eight separate and autono- 
mous state systems of education, within each of these the 
localities exercise a large degree of independence. 

State and local control of education in the United States 
has never been seriously challenged by the Federal govern- 
ment until recently. Uncle Sam has not lacked interest in 
education; but his interest has expressed itself mainly 
through encouragement and aid rather than through con- 
trol and administration. 


[iree E that you have allowed yourself to be inveigled 


be RECENT decades, however, this policy has been consid- 
erably modified. The Federal government has begun to 
exercise controls over certain phases of education in the 
states. For example, the Smith-Hughes Act with its later 
extensions has given the Federal government a consider- 
able stake in shaping the policies, content, and procedures 
of vocational education in the states. Also, the Federal gov- 
ernment, by initiating and directly administering such en- 
terprises as the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration, has begun what could be- 
come a national system of education, paralleling the exist- 
ing state-local systems. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was created in 1933 to 
provide work relief and to conserve and develop natural 
resources. Vocational and other types of educational work 
were added later to its functions. By 1939 work relief had 
ceased to be the primary purpose of the CCC. Rather, ac- 
cording to an official statement of the President, “Its major 
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purpose is to promote the welfare and 
further the training of the individuals 
who make up the corps... .” Thus a 
Federally administered educational 
agency has been created with an annual 
enrollment of 300,000, and total enlist- 
ments to date of 2,500,000 young men. 

The National Youth Administration 
was established by an Executive order 
of the President in 1935 to provide re- 
lief, work relief, and employment for 
youths from sixteen to twenty-five, 
who are not in school and not employed. 
In the process of fulfilling its functions 
this agency began the development of 
work centers, some of which virtually 
became Federal schools of vocational 
education. In the summer of 1940 there 
was introduced a bill which would have 
extended the functions of the NYA to 
include explicitly the training of youth. 
Protests checked this further develop- 
ment of Federally administered educa- 
tion. An agreement was reached that 
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| the function of the NYA should be to provide work for 


needy youth, and that the states and local communities 
would continue to provide education and training. 


HIS LINE between work and education is not an easy one 

to draw in practice. Work for youth should involve some 
training and education. Likewise, it is increasingly recog- 
nized that work experience is an essential of a well-rounded 
education. The CCC and NYA have played leading roles in 
demonstrating both of these propositions. Accordingly, 
the attempt to delimit Federal and state-local jurisdiction 
by separating functions which are inherently related has 
not been wholly successful. Clashes have occurred between 
the CCC and local boards of education. It has been claimed 
that establishments being set up in some localities by the 
NYA will duplicate the work of local vocational schools. 
Complaints are made that Washington gives the NYA pri- 
ority over local school systems in obtaining certain types 
of equipment essential to vocational education. 

It may not have been the original intention to create a 
Federal system of education paralleling that of the states 
and localities. It appears, however, that this is what will 
happen if the national government continues to create Fed- 
erally administered agencies such as the CCC and NYA 
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which take over and directly admin- 
ister various phases of education. The 
combined expenditures of these two 
agencies for work relief, conservation, 
and education are currently over $400,- 
000,000, or about one-fifth as much as 
the cost of all public education in the 
states and local communities. 

The increasing assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the control and admin- 
istration of education by the Federal 
government has aroused opposing reac- 
tions. There are those who believe that 
this is an inevitable and desirable tend- 
ency. They say that state and local 
school systems are static and unre- 
sponsive to social needs. They cite as 
an example that most local communi- 
ties lacked either the social vision or 
the financial resources to meet the 
youth problem. They point out that the 
Federal government did recognize this 
problem and was not only willing but 
able to do something about it. They 
claim, further, that our growing inter- 
dependence increasingly makes educa- 
tion a matter of national concern and 
that we should therefore encourage the 
Federal government to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for determining edu- 
cational policy in the states and even 
for the direct administration of certain 
phases of education. 

The form that the future Federal 
system of education would take is not 
clear. It has been suggested that all 
youth should have a year or more of 
compulsory civilian training aimed at 
developing “Americanism,” improving 
health, and instilling “discipline.” This 
education would presumably be admin- 
istered by the Federal government. It 
has also been proposed that Congress 
should vote a series of specific grants 
for designated educational projects, to 
be developed by the states according 
to plans approved in Washington. 

Those who oppose Federal control 
and administration of schools believe 
that educational progress will be great- 
est in the long run if state and local 
control and administration are pre- 
served. Decentralization permits mod- 
ifications in education to fit varying 
conditions in a far-flung country, en- 
courages innovations which, when suc- 
cessful, become diffused throughout the 
nation. Thus education is kept flexible 
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and adaptive. It is urged that while centralized 
control of education may encourage progress in its 
initial stages, it will in the long run result in uni- 
formity and stagnation. Decentralized control, it 
is claimed, tends to protect the schools from cap- 
ture by a particular party, organization, or eco- 
nomic group. The results of national control] in 
totalitarian countries have increased fear of edu- 
cational centralization. For these reasons, it is 
urged that the Federal government should con- 
tinue to encourage and aid the development of 
education in the states and localities as in the past, 
but should not seek to control and administer it. 


HAT POSITION should the conscientious citizen 

take on this issue? There is no quick and neatly 
ticketed answer to this question. Dogmatism in an 
age such as this would be fatal, particularly when 
so dynamic a social enterprise as education is con- 
cerned. Certain considerations can be pointed out, 
however, which probably reflect the viewpoint of a 
considerable majority of the educators of the 
country. 

First, it is generally recognized as important 
for social health that essential educational needs 
be met with reasonable promptness and effective- 
ness. The effects of mal-education or lack of edu- 
cation cannot be quarantined. They strike at 
general well-being like an epidemic. It would be 
suicidal for society to neglect new educational 
needs as they arise in our dynamic civilization. 
We must make better provision for the care and 
education of youth. We must correct the glaring 
inequalities and denials of educational opportunity 
which have too long been tolerated. We must con- 
solidate many of the extremely small, wasteful, 
and inefficient local districts of school adminis- 
tration which have outlived their usefulness since 
the days of mud roads and the pony express. We 
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must focus education on the real problems of life 
—health, economic efficiency, civic intelligence, 
and ethical character—and less on sterile, aca. 
demic exercises. 

Second, it is agreed that in dealing with the 
youth problem the Federal government has suc. 
ceeded in getting effective results since 1933, Ip 
spite of the fact that one youth in five enrolled in 
the CCC has deserted or has been eliminated for 
disciplinary reasons, and in spite of observed 
shortcomings in both the CCC and NYA, these 
agencies have met vital needs of many youths in 
a difficult period, have demonstrated the prac- 
ticability and value of work experience as a part 
of education, and have broadened conceptions as 
to the proper scope of education. 

Third, while nearly all agree on the two preced- 
ing points, they disagree as to how these points 
bear on future, long-term educational policy. Some 
interpret them as demonstrating the wisdom of an 
increasing degree of Federal educational control 
and administration. Others say that this is not 
necessary. They urge that the results desired can 
be better obtained, in the long run, by following a 
decentralized pattern. To this end they propose 
that Federal and state-local relations in educa- 
tion in the future should exemplify the following 
policies and practices. 


fe BEGIN with, those who determine Federal edu- 
cational policy must show greater appreciation 
of the accomplishments and vitality of education 
in the United States under decentralized control. 
Instead of making it more difficult for the schools 
and colleges to meet their obligations, the Federal 
government must seek to give these agencies effec- 
tive aid and encouragement as it has traditionally 
done in the past. Its actions should reflect an hon- 
est belief that properly constituted state-local 
school systems are willing and competent to con- 
duct education effectively in the United States. In 
short, the acknowledged policy of the Federal gov- 
ernment should be to strengthen state-local action 
in education. It should not seek to control and 
administer schools and colleges. 

The satisfactory fulfillment of such a contract 
will require certain positive actions on the part of 
both parties. The state-local systems must actu- 
ally show results. Employing their own resources, 
and accepting the proffered aid of the national 
government, they must actually achieve educa- 
tional reforms and meet educational needs in a 
manner which not only is acceptable from a state 
and local point of view, but shows adequate recog- 
nition of the nation’s stake in education. 

At the same time, the Federal government must 
discharge the limited but essential educational 
responsibilities which it is peculiarly qualified to 
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° perform. The first of these is leadership. By 
, jeadership is meant every type of action designed 
. to improve education which stops short of coercion 
and control. This may be accomplished by the 
e Federal government in a variety of ways—by pro- 
K moting conferences, for example, by conducting 
_ research, by encouraging or initiating educational 
n experimentation and publishing the results in at- 
r tractive and usable form. 
d Again, research and experience have clearly 
e demonstrated that Federal funds for the partial 
n financial support of education in the states are 
C- both necessary and desirable. The uneven distri- 
rt bution of tax-paying capacity and the methods of 
1S taxation required to tap this capacity inevitably 
jlead to the foregoing conclusion. 
|. 
ts EDERAL AID for education can be distributed 
1e without national control. To this end, however, 
in two practices must be observed. First, the funds states are determined by the judgment of central 
ol must be allocated for a few broad, rather than officials, and by other “conditions” which add up 
ot for many specific, purposes. For example, the to control. 
in equalization of educational opportunity up to some Observance of the policies and practices which 
a acceptable national minimum of financial support have been sketched promises the greatest educa- 
se is a matter of first concern. It must be achieved tional efficiency in the long run. This observance 
a- as a prerequisite to effective educational action in will permit education to profit from the effects 
ig the states and localities. Otherwise they will be which follow from decentralization, and at the 
partially impotent solely for financial reasons. same time to capitalize the major contributions 
Here is an indispensable aid to education which which the national government may make to its 
u- only the Federal government can provide. effective development. 
on Again, the funds for achieving a minimum of Will it be possible to work out the practical ap- 
on fnancial support for education must be distrib- plications of the principles of Federal and state- 
ol. uted on objective rather than discretionary bases. local relationships in education which have been 
ys By objective distribution we mean that the amount outlined? The answer will depend upon the under- 
‘al of Federal money received by each state is deter- standing and vigor with which citizens guide the 
2C- mined by the number of its children and by its policies of the various levels of government in 
lly ability to educate them as indicated by tax-paying dealing with education. At least an honest effort 
n- capacity. By discretionary distribution we mean along the lines which have been sketched would 
val that amounts which are received by the several appear to be wise public policy. 
yn- 
In 
)V- a 
on 
nd 
| HAVE consistently urged Federal aid for education as a means of equalizing educational op- 
ct portunity. At the same time I have maintained that the maximum responsibility and author- 
of ity for the wise use of such f unds and for the free development of educational programs should be 
“4 lodged in the hands of administrators and school boards in the localities. ‘if a Commissioner of 
Education and his professional staff can suggest improvements, new directions, new emphases as 
es, a result of a national perspective, I have confidence that local authorities, eager to make their 
ial efforts count most effectively, will adopt and adapt those suggestions as rapidly as it is practical 
ca- to do so. Federal aid is not a device for forcing educational policies and practices into a mold 
\a | cast in Washington. In our democracy it must be viewed as a means of releasing the imagination 
ate of a million trained educators and facilitating the making of plans that will more effectively meet 
og- the real needs of youth and adults. No Commissioner of Education can judge these needs as 
accurately as the superintendents, the principals, the teachers and the people whose needs are 
ist served in their home states and communities.—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of 
nal Education. Said at the AASA Convention in Atlantic City, February 1941. 
to 
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Reading Is Fun— 


RY as we may, we cannot keep children 

from being exposed to “literature” that 
is unwholesome if not vicious and to radio 
programs that offer nothing but excitement. 
Neither can we provide them with none but 
germ-free air to breathe and sterile objects to 
handle. Wise parents and teachers will try the 
better way recommended by this skilled li- 
brarian—that of producing immunity. The 
child who knows the taste and feel of the 
good in literature will not relish the bad. 
And a well-guided search for the best in 
books is bound to end in a thrilling adventure. 





OPE. I don’t like books,” said Bob, as he 
| \ stood by the desk signing for three Popv- 
s 


LAR MECHANICS magazines. Every morn- 
ng since he had found his way to the library he 


nad taken out the magazines, but nary a book. 
Somehow I felt as if a challenge had been flung me 
full in the face. The next day I was lying in wait 


xr him with a book under my apron, so to speak. 
Here’s a good story,” I said to the general public, 
ith my mental eye on Bob, and sort of flipping 
e pages of The Three Policemen as if my mind 
ere not really on it. “Mystery, mechanics (rather 
uudly), and as funny as they come.” 
“Funny, is it?” queried Bob, mildly interested, 
king at the pictures. Well, it was a thin book 
ith interesting pictures, large type, so he took it 
plus all of the usual number of mechanics maga- 
nes. 
The next morning I was waiting with another 
ook. Bob took it. And from then on, literally each 
ay, he took a “funny” book. Now you know and I 


If You Like It 


PHYLLIS FENNER 


know that almost any child’s book has funny parts, 
and so before many weeks Bob had read many, 
many books—books by Howard Pyle and Walter 
Brooks, Munchausen stories, Ol’ Paul legends, and 
all the rest. 

There came a time, however, when Bob did not 
appear for days and days. I missed our early 
morning visit. I met him in the hall eventually and 
inquired why I had not seen him. He blushed as 
only a blond boy can blush, and said in a tone of 
great embarrassment, “I haven’t done my arith- 
metic, and my mother won’t let me read any more 
until I am up in it.” This was serious, for Bob 
needed reading as much as he did arithmetic, or 
more. It set me wondering about things. I won- 
dered what Bob would do if some night his mother 
were to say, “I’m sorry, Bob, but you cannot do 
your arithmetic until you have read a book.” I sup- 
pose Bob would faint. But certainly it would be no 
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more foolish than the other way around. And yet 
people seldom think of it that way. 


The Magic Power of Books 


VEN THE Peterkins without the help of the Lady 

from Philadelphia observed that people seemed 
to get wisdom from books, and today there seems 
to be a halo around reading. Every person, from 
the laundry man who delivers the laundry, to the 
college professor, brags that his child started read- 
ing almost at birth. And, from the other angle, 
parents whose children do not read are ashamed. 
They themselves may not like to read, but they 
expect their children to love it. Yet parents and 
teachers do more than a little to discourage chil- 
dren, just as Bob’s mother was doing. 

Then there was Joan, too. Joan took books home 
for the family to read aloud. I picked these books 
with great care, and thought, as I chose them, how 
wonderful it was that in these busy times at least 
one family was enjoying things as a group, as 
people used to do. But I got a different slant from a 
remark the child let drop. As the father read aloud 
to the children, he would stop suddenly in the midst 
of a beautiful passage of Wind in the Willows with 
a “What does that word mean?” or “‘Do you under- 
stand that?” and so on, until the beauty and con- 
tinuity were gone. Laura E. Richards says of 
words, ““We heard the sound, the glory of them, the 
meaning could wait.” The father who thought 
that every word must be understood before a story 
could be enjoyed was thinking from a grown-up 
point of view, and a pedantic one at that. “Let the 
children keep their wonder,” said Kenneth Gra- 
hame. “This world drives it out soon enough.” 

It is no wonder that we all want our children to 
read, for reading opens up new worlds, gives an 
added richness to life, gives one something to do 
when all else fails. We want our children to read 
for information, but more than that we want them 
to be familiar with the world’s book people and 
with the expressions known to everyone. It gives 
us a common language, this familiarity with books. 
How often we hear “It was an open sesame.” We 
speak of a Bluebeard, of a Cinderella maid, a Robin 
Hood, a quixotic person. We say “I won’t be your 
Man Friday,” or “Don’t kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg.’”’ We speak of a mad hatter, a white 
queen, a Cheshire cat. We call someone a Galahad. 
We speak of a wanderer as a Ulysses. We hear of 
an Achilles heel. A headline in the paper a few 
years ago said “Franco a Veritable Munchausen.” 


The Value of the Familiar 


ES, WE want our children to be familiar with 
these expressions, with these people from the 
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pages of great literature. And the quickest way to 
know about them is to read about them. How 
thrilled we are when the orchestra plays something 
we know. How we react when the story the teacher 
is reading has a familiar passage. How we turn 
to our neighbors and smile and nod and whisper 
when there is something we can share. Children 
cannot learn to love and appreciate by hearing 
about Elephant’s Child. They must have it read 
to them. We do not expect children to love Bee- 
thoven unless they have had the proper back- 
ground, yet we are surprised when they do not 
pick up those books we have left to entice them. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world to put 
oneself back into the world of a child and know how 
he thinks. His likes and dislikes, his fears and fool- 
ishnesses are of an entirely different sort from 
ours. The animal stubbing his toe on a hamburger 
in Pinky Finds a Home, sending the children into 
convulsions, is right on their level. Be careful how 
you speak of foolishness. Grown-up critics pro- 
claimed the pictures in a certain story book too 





sophisticated for a child, but the children love 
them. Why? “Because the king looks like a king!” 
one little girl replied tartly, putting me in my 
place. And there you are. 


Children as Poets 


A CHILD often speaks in pure poetry. Be careful 
how you make the child self-conscious. Betty 
wrote lovely little poems when she was seven. She 
wrote about her kitty 


His ears are as thin and cool asa 
tiny soft oilcloth pillow 


She came in several times a day to tell me her 
poems. One day she stood by my desk and recited 


Away I go 
C1O 

Off to the forest 
Far awo 
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“Betty!” I exclaimed with horror. ‘Who told 
you to rhyme?” 

“Daddy,” she replied. And from that time until 
two years later not one lovely poetic bit came from 
Betty. I could have crowned her father willingly. 

It is hard to tell children what a good book is. 
Have you ever tried to tell a boy who has read 
fifty-two Tom Swift books that they are bad books? 
He knows better. Hasn’t he read fifty-two? 


The Classics as Everyday Reading 


EVERAL YEARS ago I heard William Lyon Phelps 
say in answer to the question “What shall I 
give my boys age ten and fourteen for Christmas?” 
“Give them a whole set of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
When they have finished those, let me know.” And 
he went on to say that as a boy he had read Henty 
and Alger to escape boredom but Stevenson gives 
the same escape plus something more. And to me 
that is the answer. Give the children the excite- 
ment they crave, the excitement they get in the 
comics, but give it to them in good books. 

The schools aren’t providing children with 
Nancy Drew mysteries and comics and Tom Swifts. 
Those come through the home. Buy the children a 
few good books which they can read and reread. 
It will be money well spent. Share books with your 
children. Anne Eaton in her book Reading with 
Children says this: “Enthusiasms—an eagerness 
to share something dearly loved with someone else 
who will love it... there is nothing in the world so 
persuasive and so powerful. This desire to share 
works both ways when an understanding has been 
established between a child and an older person.”’ 
Let your child share his loves with you. We are all 
sentimental about books we loved as a child, but 
childhood is a long while ago. We forget what 
the books we loved as a child were like. The mother 
who sends her child to the library for Elsie Dins- 
more because she liked it as a child has forgotten 
the sadism in it. There are new books coming out 
each year that your child will share with you— 
books that are better from every point of view 
than the old ones you so sentimentally remember. 


Gateways to Adventure 


IZ WAS reading At the Back of the Northwind. 

‘Why don’t you read something else for a 

change?’ asked her sister. ‘You must know that 
by heart.’ 

“ ‘*That’s why I like it,’ said Liz.” 

And so it is with children. Things they like, they 
like and like. Carolyn wanted Merrylips for Christ- 
mas. “But she has read it a dozen times,” said her 
mother. “It seems a shame to buy it for her.” But 
shouldn’t Carolyn know after a dozen times 
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whether she wants to own this book, or not 

Let children have their fairy tales. Fairy, yoy 
know, means “to enchant,” to carry us out of oyr 
own world into another world. We all need to be 
carried away these days. 

Stories of mystery and exploration, of gooq 
deeds, of heroism, give a child who lives in this 
urban existence (for even country places are pretty 
urban these days with no vacant lots to play in) 
vicarious adventure, thrills which he otherwise 
would never experience. The four girls swinging 
down the street at noontime the other day were 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan. It was 
a suburban street lined with stores, but they were 
far away chanting, “One for all and all for one.” 

There are no heroic deeds to do today, or go it 
seems at times, but in literature children do find 
outlet for their emotions. Loyalty, generosity, jus- 
tice, courage, honesty, kindness, leadership, un- 
selfishness, endurance of hardship, feats of skill, 
humor—all these are experienced through reading 
good books. It is up to us to see that they have 
those books instead of cheap, tawdry books that 
distort life and hold up wrong ideals. 


The Soundness of Childhood Judgments 


"Poa MYSTERY stories well written, legitimate 
mysteries, are as good as any other adven- 
tures. And certainly a poorly written adventure 
story of any kind is as bad as a poorly written 
mystery. Let the children read the Chapman mys- 
teries, the Pease sea stories, Meader’s historic ad- 
ventures, Tunis’s sport stories, Walter Brooks’s 
humor, and bad books will have less chance. 

The child must be interested if we would have 
him read. It is all right for us grownups to say 
that children ought to be interested in thus and so, 
but if the boy’s favorite poem is “the one about the 
bandit in love with the girl” (The Highwayman), 
there are no two ways about it. It is. That’s all. 

Who are we to tell children what is to their taste? 
“The reason for this, and the reason for that, in- 
deed! You are always wanting the reason. No 
reason. There! Hoity-toity me! I am sick of your 
grown-up reasons!” said the Fairy Grandmarino 
in the Magic Fishbone. 

What reason is there in Johnny Crow’s Garden, 
beloved by all? Doesn’t “But the li-on had a green 
and yellow tie on” sound lovely to the ear? A “tie 
on” may be anything at all, but the child doesn’t 
care. Let children have their sounds and rhythms. 
Must we always have reason, reason, reason? 

Let the children enjoy literature in their own 
way. And let us not be spoiling it with our stiffened 
adult minds. They are not necessarily superior 
because they are mature. And a child is at least 
honest when he says, “Nope, I don’t like books.” 
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THE SUMMER ROUND-UP OF THE CHILDREN 


A Significant Experiment 


HE Summer Round-Up of the 
[cute established in 1924 

as a health project of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, has be- 
come a public health pioneering movement of 
great significance. The statistical summary for 
1940 indicates large and important accomplish- 
ments, especially in view of the fact that it does 
not represent the total of work done and results 
achieved, but only that portion of the work which 
has been reported to national headquarters. 

Yet the deep significance of the Summer Round- 
Up lies in its philosophy, upon which its funda- 
mental policy is based. This philosophy and the 
policy which grows out of it have undergone a sig- 
nificant change since their inception. In the begin- 
ning, Summer Round-Up examinations of pre- 
school children were usually, if not always, con- 
ducted on the group or clinic plan. Customarily, 
arrangements were made with volunteer physi- 
cians and sometimes dentists and with public 
health nurses to assemble a considerable number 
of children at a school or convenient neighborhood 
center and to examine them rapidly and en masse. 
This was the simplest, the most direct, and the 
easiest way to examine large numbers. 

Experience demonstrated that doctors, dentists, 
and many parents became dissatisfied with this 
type of examination, which was necessarily super- 
ficial, incomplete, and unsatisfying. It was impos- 
sible to plan ahead for exact numbers and in many 
instances a large staff of examiners and helpers 
would be assembled and only a few children would 
appear. More frequently the opposite situation 
developed, and the examining personnel was 
swamped with larger numbers than they could 
possibly handle effectively. Add to this the likeli- 
hood of noise and confusion, difficulties with heat- 
ing and ventilation, lack of privacy, and it all made 
for a very unsatisfactory situation. 


BOUT 1931 the Advisory Committee to the Sum- 
mer Round-Up suggested a change in policy 
which was adopted. This involved the encourage- 
ment of a plan to have children examined in the 
offices of physicians and dentists of their own 
choice whenever possible, but did not totally ex- 
clude the older plan where local conditions seemed 
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to indicate that such continuance 
might be more desirable. In many 
instances physicians established 
special office hours with special fees, and examined 
without charge those unable to pay. Dentists fol- 
lowed the same plan. 

The immediate results were that—as might have 
been expected—numbers fell off, and there was 
some confusion and misunderstanding. The Na- 
tional Congress, however, wisely persisted in its 
efforts to encourage private office examinations, 
and the results justified the decision. Today in- 
creasing percentages of children examined in the 
Summer Round-Up are examined in physicians’ 
offices under more favorable conditions and are, 
therefore, receiving better and more significant 
examinations. At the same time there is being 
built up a relationship between doctor and pa- 
tient which is fundamental to good medical care 
and the best practice of preventive medicine. 


Xx A Health Education Institute held January 8, 
1941 under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Health, Dr. Francis F. 
Borzell, President of the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania, recounted his first experi- 
ence in preventive medicine. Almost thirty-five 
years ago a small Pennsylvania medical society 
started a public health campaign against tubercu- 
losis “inspired by local doctors,” and “carried 
through by local doctors. These men were all prac- 
ticing physicians, the men to whom each one of us 
instinctively goes when health is involved.” 

Summarizing this early experience and the more 
recent cooperative public health movements in 
Pennsylvania between the State Medical Society 
and the State Department of Health, Dr. Borzell 
made the following statement, which sums up very 
well the successful experience of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in its present con- 
structive policy for the Summer Round-Up. 

“Who, then, is better suited to carry this mes- 
sage to Tom, Bill, and Mary than the family physi- 
cian? I cannot conceive of a better medium of 
contact with every home, every man, woman, and 
child in the country than the practicing physician. 
When he speaks on matters of health, the family 
listens to him as to one with authority.” 
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he learns at school?” This question, put to 

a mother by her little girl not old enough 
to go to school, may well serve as our starting 
point. At first the child wanted to know only 
what Bobby did at school and why he went to 
school. “To learn his lessons,” was the reply. This 
satisfied her for awhile. Then came the question 
as to what he did with those lessons which he 
learned at school. 

We, too, may well ask what are we going to do 
with the lessons which are spotlighted in the pres- 
ent scene. How are we going to cope with such 
fearful realities as aggression; glorification of 
war; regimentation of youth; liquidation of op- 
position; control of publicity and the details of 
personal life; loss of civil liberties; denial of 
freedom of speech, right of assemblage, and wor- 
ship; suppression of personality; reversal in the 
status of womanhood; and conversion of educa- 
tion into a rigid agency of propaganda. 

The growing crisis calls upon us to defend our 
American democracy and to preserve all that it 
stands for in worth of personality, equality of 
opportunity, inalienable rights, and social values. 
To protect is to fortify ourselves from outside at- 
tack and internal breakdown; to preserve is to 
strengthen the foundation of the hearthstone, the 
school, the market place, the church, and the com- 
munity. 

Total defense involves preparedness along phys- 
ical, economic, and moral fronts. It involves using 
our brains, brawn, speed, and resources to the 
utmost, and giving of our undivided devotion. 
It includes all of our institutions and all of our 
citizenry. There are no deferred classifications. 


W ie ie Bobby going to do with the lessons 


No Time for Reverie 


| i IS imperative that we move forward. To stand 
still is to slip backward. To preserve and 
strengthen our democracy, we must correct it, im- 
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prove it, revitalize it, and in realistic fashion ex. 
tend it to all fields of human life. Only in that Way 
will liberty be realized by ourselves and our pos- 
terity. Only in that way will we pay the debt we 
owe to the past and to the future. Only in that way, 
too, will we become the arsenal of democracy— 
rescue human liberties, preserve the gains of his- 
tory, and keep the lamps of learning alight. 

Many new questions in the field of education are 
precipitated by the world situation. Both parents 
and teachers should address themselves to these 
questions with fervor and skill. The problems 
of home defense which have tremendous implica- 
tions for education are legion. Perhaps the most 
important are: how to develop iron-minded loyalty; 


. how to be objective; how to resist the infiltration 


of devastating influences from abroad; how to 
translate talk about democracy into constructive 
action; how to give children worth-while experi- 
ences in learning the ways of democracy; how to 
develop the responsible citizens upon whom dy- 
namic democracy depends; how to safeguard the 
spiritual aspects of defense; and how to build na- 
tional morale and unity through home and family 
life. 

These problems charge us to be as active in as- 
suming our responsibilities as we are vigilant in 
proclaiming our rights; to live up to a Bill of 
Duties as well as to glorify a Bill of Rights. They 
thrust new demands upon education and place 
new burdens upon the schools. They challenge the 
professional educators to improve the effective- 
ness of educational services. All this and more 
they do. They accent the importance of stepping 
up civic instruction in keeping with the tempo 
and needs of the hour, of checking the programs 
against the purposes of American education, of 
tuning in on defense needs, and finally of moving 
into new areas with giant boot strides. 

That schools are already fulfilling their duties 
in connection with national defense is strikingly 
illustrated in a recent report of the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker. He 
tells us that within three days after the first ap- 
propriation for defense training programs was 
made, classes were beginning to assemble, and 
within only sixty days 60,000 persons were en- 
rolled. This defense program requires at once 
helding fast to the basic school programs while 
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ANY are the demands of the present day, 

but none more important than the need 
for intelligent civic leadership. This is a situa- 
tion too familiar to require emphasis, but the 
means of meeting it are not so clearly recog- 
nized. During the past five years, a group of 
educational statesmen have outlined the struc- 
ture and administration of education in Amer- 
ican democracy, articulated its true function, 
defined its purposes, and thrown light on 
learning the ways of democracy. Will a con- 
tinued program of civic education be the 
magician that can create the leadership neces- 
sary to safeguard our precious legacy? A mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Commission 


here gives us her answer to the question. 
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undertaking new services almost overnight. When 
the federal government appropriates funds for 
training in connection with youth defense projects, 
the schools should cooperate richly and fully. 
When guidance is sought in placement, schools 
should be out in front. They should be at the head 
of the parade meeting new needs rather than 
trailing as a calliope. They belong in the thick of 
the fray and not on the sidelines. Educational 
programs must not be anemic or 
insulated if schools are to play a 
vital role in defense. 


Everybody’s Responsibility 


HE PUBLIC has also a definite re- 

sponsibility in connection with 
the efficiency of our schools and col- 
leges. It must establish and main- 
tain the conditions under which 
schools can flourish and discharge 
their unique functions in American 
life. This means that school support 
must be upheld in these critical 
times if the economic well-being 
of our people is to be sustained. It 
means further that it is unwise to 
reduce the educational opportuni- 
ties and social and health services. 
It is poor policy to provide inade- 
quate facilities or to deny proper 
advantages to any of our popula- 
tion. Such situations will only tend 
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to weaken our internal ramparts, retard our de- 
fense program, and jeopardize the future of our 
nation. These are risks too big for democracy to 
take. 

Fortunately schools need not grope or stumble 
around in the dark. There are some beacons to 
light the way. For example, guiding principles as 
to education’s function, its structure and admin- 
istration, its purposes, and its social services, to- 
gether with data on population trends and other 
subjects, have been set forth by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Packets of teaching ma- 
terials on defense also have been made available. 
All of these publications and pronouncements are 
keyed to education in our American democracy. 
Follow-up articles which deal with the interpreta- 
tion and application of these policies have ap- 
peared regularly in the National Parent-Teacher. 

To participate in making the course of study 
and in determining the policies of the school is 
to aid in democratizing administration and in- 
struction. It is highly desirable, even absolutely 
necessary, to the successful functioning of democ- 
racy that we do things together. Schools are 
recognizing this fact in giving pupils more practice 
in group decision and action. The birch rod has 
given way to the student council and the home 
room. Through the policies council, the employees 
of the school system are given opportunity to con- 
tribute their ideas to the management of the 
school. 

Participation only for the sake of participation 
is not enough. Skill and competence must not be 
lost or minimized in the procedure. Efficiency and 
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expertness are also required. The end result must 
be guaranteed by the development of excellence 
of performance and by the utilization of leader- 
ship. It takes leadership to develop leadership. 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota recog- 
nized the necessity of leadership in his address 
before the recent convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators when he said: 


I urge upon the educators of America that they 
make every effort to encourage and stimulate those 
members of the student body who show indications 
of the qualities and aptitudes of leadership. The 
securing of decisive and efficient action with the 
consent of a majority of free men is in itself a 
challenge that must constantly be met for the suc- 
cess of democracy. Our schools, through extra 
curricular activities of a proper and varied nature 
and special counseling on the principles of execu- 
tive action, can make a definite contribution to the 
qualities and abilities of our leadership. 


It becomes evident then that the business of the 
schools is to develop leadership as well as to give 
opportanities for participation in democratic pro- 
cedures. This leadership should be characterized 
by the qualities which distinguish democracy from 
autocracy. It should not be simply the kind of 
leadership that tells the people what to do, when 
to do it, then enforces these orders from the top. 


Education on the Job 


NE OF the most interesting treatments ever 
given the problem of citizenship training was 
that of the Educational Policies Commission at its 
recent regional conference in Des Moines. The con- 
ference was divided into working groups to discuss 
the question of how the schools could improve their 
teaching so that youth would be prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The problems 
discussed pertained to democracy—the course of 
study, teaching methods, student life, community 
activities. The recommendations of the conference 
were summarized as follows: 
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1. Teach an iron-minded loyalty to the American 
spirit of freedom. The way of freedom is learned not 
inherited. Use literature, dramatics, and music tg 
celebrate the American way. 


2. Teach that we are the government. That govern. 
ments are not the masters of men, but that govern. 
ments are instituted among men to secure certain 
inalienable human rights. 


3. Create student committees and organizations only 
for a specific purpose, and give them wise and cop. 
stant guidance. Hold student groups strictly regpop- 
sible for their own acts. 


4. Use community resources in citizenship education 
Develop and keep up-to-date a local guide book to 
assist in this aspect of the program. Make careful aq- 
vance plans and arrangements for field trips anq 
other community contacts. 


5. Compare honestly and fearlessly the values of 
democracy and of rival social systems. Democracy 
can stand the full light of day. Give adequate atten. 
tion to its accomplishments. 


6. Enlist the interests of youth in advising and carry- 
ing on a wide variety of useful community services, 


7. Teach that human service is above personal profit; 
this is the moral or ethical basis of democracy. 


8. Distinguish between the right to share in forming 
any policy which affects the individual and the right 
to carry the program into effect. 


9. Conduct each classroom so as to emphasize coop- 
erative action, recognition of minority rights, and 
universal participation of pupils in selecting, plan- 
ning, and evaluating their own learning. 


10. Extract from all subjects studied the greatest 
possible values for learning the ways of democracy. 
Let all subjects contribute naturally in accordance 
with a planned program of teaching citizenship. 


11. Teach the meaning of democracy, the civil liber- 
ties, individual worth, and the political, social, and 
economic foundations of democracy. 


12. Claim the right for all teachers to live as citizens 
in order to be fit to teach citizenship. 


13. Develop in every community a systematic pro- 
gram for keeping all the public informed about citi- 
zenship education in schools. Make it unnecessary 
for the public to get its information about schools 
from hearsay or prejudiced sources. 


Such leadership conferences, organized as work- 
ing groups of school people and laymen, and not as 
audience situations, are efforts to develop leader- 
ship in civic education which might well be tried 
in local communities throughout the country. The 
more they are punctuated by give-and-take discus- 
sions on the part of professional educators, parent- 
teacher members, and civic leaders, the more 
worth while the outcomes. The more realistically 
local schools work at the problem of training in 
civic education, the more they pool their thinking, 
the more certain the outcomes. 

The task which lies before us requires forth- 
right leadership in civic education. The parent- 
teacher groups and the educators may well join 
hands to create that leadership, for in so doing 
they affect profoundly the quality and worth of 
human existence for successive generations. 
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school student. “She wears such smart 

clothes and the way men fall for her! Boy, 
oh, boy, I bet every girl wishes she was the Garbo 
type.” 

This very spontaneous reaction of an adolescent 
is typical of reactions secured in studies of the ef- 
fect of motion pictures on adolescents. That mo- 
tion pictures have a great influence on both adoles- 
cents and adults is well known. It is clear also 
that the influence may be either helpful or harm- 
ful. Thus the selection of motion pictures becomes 
an important problem. 

But who should do the selecting? At present 
adults seem to take it upon themselves to do most 
of it. Parents tell their children what movies they 
can and cannot attend. Censorship boards, who 
select mainly by way of deletion rather than inser- 
tion, are for the most part made up of adults. 
Youth seems to have been overlooked. Perhaps 
adults think adolescents are not capable of exer- 
cising judgment in these matters. In any event, 
most of the persons who work out the ratings pub- 
lished in various magazines and on the motion pic- 
ture pages of newspapers are adults. 

Then there is another great group of adult selec- 
tors. These are the producers and distributors 
who determine what pictures shall be made and 
when and where they will be shown. The pro- 
ducers no doubt have their eyes on the box office. 
They try to please the customer. 

But who is this customer? According to a re- 
cent survey the customer whom Hollywood tries 
most to please is the wife of a man earning more 
than $1,500 a year and living in a city of more 
than 50,000 population. For this average wife, ac- 
cording to the study, Hollywood provides a means 
of escape from a humdrum life—an escape more 
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potent than she herself could devise. One writer 
says, “What the adult American woman asks of 
the movie is escape by reverie from an existence 
which she finds uninteresting. She sees the quick- 
est release in dreaming of an existence which is 
rich, romantic, and glamorous. But dreaming, 
though a pleasant occupation, isn’t altogether easy. 
... The making of a good reverie demands consid- 
erable effort and imagination. Hollywood provides 
the reverie and thus the release.” The writer of 
these conclusions may have over estimated the sig- 
nificance of her data, but that there is some truth 
in the findings is verified by the peculiar distor- 
tions that even good historical plays such as Marie 
Antoinette and Drums Along the Mohawk undergo 
before they are acceptable to the movie trade. The 
Wizard of Oz like its forerunner in fantasy, Snow 
White, is adult in humor and appeal. 


N THE main the selectors seem to be adults. But 
this cannot be helpful to the development of 
youth. By the time the individual reaches the ado- 
lescent period he should have a hand in selecting 
motion pictures, and a very powerful hand. What 
better preparation for this responsibility is there 
than that of having the child learn to make choices 
as soon as he can understand that motion pictures 
may help or hinder, that they may be exciting or 
dull, that they may be profitable or a waste of 
time? It seems to me that by the age of eight, 
nine, or ten children should have a part in select- 
ing the motion pictures which they are to see. 
Then as they grow older their share and responsi- 
bility in making the selection should increase so 
that by the time they reach, let us say, the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, they would take practically the 
entire responsibility. But how can they learn to 
do this? Here are four or five suggestions. 
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First, there are the ratings found in magazines 
and newspapers. Should the adolescent follow 
these ratings? Should he select only the approved 
or four-star pictures? The answer is two-fold. 
Ratings can indicate only the quality of the picture 
in general and the effect in general upon the in- 
dividual. There are large individual variations in 
the effect motion pictures may have. I am not 
sure that a single rating can serve for everyone. 
But more important than that is the fact that the 
adolescent will not use the ratings and should not 
use them until he understands how they were de- 
rived and for what purpose. He has a right to ask: 
Did intelligent adolescents have a voice in making 
these ratings? How good are the ratings? 

A second method of developing intelligent selec- 
tion is to help the adolescent gain a so-called ap- 
preciation of motion pictures. This includes an 
appreciation of the elements of artistry in a pic- 
ture—whether the photography is good or poor; 
how close-ups, moving shots, and so on are made. 
It includes a knowledge of the elements of acting. 

The reading of descriptive reviews should be 
combined with the teaching of appreciation, for 
it seems to me that they are more helpful than rat- 
ings. It is very important to know what a picture 
is about. What is the general theme? What is the 
nature of the plot? What is the quality of the act- 
ing? What is the quality of the photography, sound 
effect, and direction? And what would be the prob- 
able effect on different kinds of people? 


= THE teaching of appreciation and reading of 
descriptive reviews I would add helping the 
adolescent to interpret what he sees. A year or two 
ago the Life of Emile Zola was an outstanding 
success. It was acclaimed throughout the country. 
On the whole, the force of the picture was directed 
against intolerance and injustice. Yet in a discus- 
sion by high school students a teacher reported 
that eight of her ablest students saw nothing in 
this picture but propaganda. This reaction is 
rather surprising. But it warns us of the impor- 
tance of the interpretation of pictures. Gone With 
the Wind has two themes to insure catching every- 
one’s interest: one is the glory of the South, and 
the other a first class love story. The important 
point is that people will interpret differently what 
they see, and this will in turn determine what 
effect a motion picture will have upon them. 
Almost every picture will raise questions or 
leave some things unanswered which the adoles- 
cent will freely share with someone in whom he 
has confidence. The best way to build up an intelli- 
gent interpretation is to give the adolescent a 
chance to discuss what he sees with understanding 
parents and teachers. Also for the interpretation 
of many motion pictures, the adolescent needs first 
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class social science, economics, and insight into 
human behavior. In interpreting the Life of Emile 
Zola, for example, the adolescent needs to know the 
nature of what people call injustice, the extent of 
intolerance, and the effect of these on the lives of 
people, as well as the social problem they present. 
The adolescent, by and large, lives in a sheltered 
world. Much of his life is spent in school where 
too many things are done for him and where too 
few things are initiated and directed by him. 


F THE selection begins with a review of the pic. 

ture and its effect on the adolescent, most of the 
other questions about selecting motion pictures 
are answered. Now for the question, Should the 
family set aside a certain day or evening for going 
to the theatre? The answer is no, since good pic- 
tures do not come regularly. 

How many movies should the adolescent attend? 
The answer is: What is the effect when he goes 
on the average of once a week, twice a week, seven 
times a week? If he has to go on the average of 
more than once a week, I think we can say that 
probably there is something wrong. Why doesn’t 
he find his environment sufficiently interesting? 
Why is he willing to select mediocre motion pic- 
tures? What satisfaction does he derive in wast- 
ing his time and money in this way? 

Should the adolescent go alone? The answer is: 
The child has to learn to interpret what he sees. 
He can go alone as soon as he has some insight 
into what people do and why they behave as they 
do. At the age of eight, nine, or ten, I think it 
would be a good idea for the understanding parent 
to go along. Parent and child can then discuss 
what they have seen, clear up misinterpretations, 
and extend their insight. 

Suppose the adolescent persists in making a 
poor selection. He goes four, five, six times a week. 
He sits through two showings. He doesn’t pay any 
attention to reviews. He finds going to even dull 
shows more interesting than the other things that 
he might do. What can be done? Such actions 
are symptoms. The parent and teacher must there- 
fore ask themselves: Why does this condition 
exist? Why is it that the adolescent doesn’t find 
other activities more interesting? Hasn’t he 
learned how to get along with his companions? Is 
he made to feel inferior at home and at school? 
No child will continue to attend poor movies un- 
less he derives some satisfaction from them. Going 
to a show may be a means of escape from the domi- 
nation of unfairness in his environment. Change 
the environment into something more challenging 
and interesting; help the adolescent to become in- 
creasingly the master of his environment and the 
dull, or sexy, or slapstick motion picture will be 
passed up. 
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Up-to-Date 


rs. George Davis sat 
by the telephone. It 
was late—11:45 p.m. 
Hesitantly, she took down the 
receiver, then hung it up again 
before the connection was 
made. Anxiously she walked 
to the front window and 
gazed down the dimly 
lighted street. When 
she could not see an 
approaching car, she 
exasperatedly said, 
“’'d like to know 
wly that girl isn’t 
home in bed where 
she ought to be. 
She’s nothing more 
than a baby, and 
here she is running 
around late at night 
with a young fellow 
she met just last week. 
She doesn’t even pretend to 
keep any kind of promise. 
When I allowed her to go out to- 
night, she promised to be in at ten 
o'clock. And she’s broken her word 
to me a half-dozen times in the last 
two months. I just can’t see what the young girls 
of today are coming to!” 

How many times is this scene being enacted by 
mothers of adolescent girls who have reached the 
“dating” age! For Mrs. Davis, distracted as she is, 
is not alone in her concern over the problem of 
boy and girl friendships. Indeed, teachers, club 
leaders, church-school teachers, as well as parents, 
are asking the question, “How can we best guide 
boy and girl relationships?” 

We all know that if rightly managed such 
friendships hold rich possibilities for personality 
and character growth for both sexes. But youth’s 
arrival at the age of forming friendships with the 
opposite sex does not necessarily bring with it 
knowledge of how to build relationships which will 
prove sincere and satisfying. 


MORGAN and 
DOROTHY E. 


Where Youth and Parent Disagree 


eral into this problem is offered by the view- 
points of youth itself. A group of young people 
recently were discussing the attitudes of their par- 
ents toward this question. Ruth Owen, a sixteen- 
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on Dating 


year-old girl, asked the group, 
“What would you do if your 
father didn’t want you to 
think about boys until you were 
seventeen, but insisted that 
you keep your mind on your 
books?” A sophomore girl re- 
sponded: “Well, it’s just 
like this, about this busi- 
ness of girls getting 
interested in boys 
and boys in girls— 
if you were exposed 
to the whooping 
cough and it took, 
your family would 
not keep saying, 
‘Now, don’t you 
whoop! Don’t you 
whoop!’ They would 
attend tothe whoop.” 
That is a profound 
statement, psychologically 
speaking, in regard to boy 
and girl friendships. 
When boys and girls become 
interested in the opposite sex, the 
business of parents is to guide the 
process—“attend to the whoop’—as it 
were, rather than to try to squelch it, or to distract 
their attention, or to buy them off, or to lecture 
them, or to tell them that their parents were much 
older when they began dating, or what not. Of 
course, fathers can do a fair job of seeing that 
their daughters do not date before they are seven- 
teen, but they will find it a bit more difficult if they 
are determined that their daughters shall not even 
think of boys until they reach that age. 

You may be saying to yourself, “It would be ter- 
rible to have dating start any earlier. They are 
too sophisticated now at fifteen.” It is true that 
young people are often too sophisticated at fifteen, 
but it is to avoid this very sophistication and at- 
tendant boredom that adults need to study care- 
fully the process of guidance. 

Even though they are totally unconscious of it, 
most parents are still in the stage of believing that 
“the longer you keep them apart, the safer they 
are.” It might be more correct if that statement 
were revised to read, “the longer you keep them 
apart, the safer you think they are—and the more 
comfortable you are as an adult.” 

When young people become interested in the op- 
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posite sex, what they want in reality is not “two 
by two” dating, but group activity including both 
sexes. They want a group brought together in 
which several members of the opposite sex are 
present before whom they can “show off.’’ As one 
college girl from a women’s college phrased it, 
“There just aren’t many chances to show off your 
good points before boys whom you would like to 
attract.” ; 


Strategy for Dating 


A EXAMPLE of the successful expres- 
sion of this need is offered by the 
experiment of Miss Amy, a Sunday 
school teacher of a type of which 
we need countless duplicates. 
Miss Amy had a class of boys 

in that indeterminate stage 

in which they were interested 

in girls, but could never have 
worked up enough courage to 

ask girls for a date. And even 

if they had been able to “get 

the date,” they would have 

had no notion of what to do 
with it. Their next question would 
have been, “How do you keep up con- 
versation on a date?” 

Miss Amy knew this and much more 
about boys—she knew that parties for them must 
be meticulously planned or the furniture, the re- 
freshments, or the house itself would be in danger. 
When the boys arrived at the stage of teasing each 
other about certain girls, Miss Amy asked them if 
they didn’t want to have a party with the girls 
present and told them that they could write the 
names of the girls they wanted to have at the 
party on slips of paper. Furthermore, Miss Amy 
would do the telephoning to the girls as she knew 
it was an especially “busy week” for the boys. 
Miss Amy’s old black hat went around the circle, 
and each boy put in a tightly folded piece of paper 
with the name of his favorite girl on it. 

Miss Amy never told the boys that the slips of 
paper contained the names of only the four most 
attractive and popular girls in school. She simply 
said, “I believe we will have to go a little farther 
afield boys. We will need a few more girls than 
were mentioned.” Sometimes, she admitted, the 
old hat had to go around the group as many as 
four times before there would be an equal number 
of boys and girls for the party. 

After these rousing parties, Miss Amy used to 
have the parents come with their cars and take 
groups of boys and girls home. Said Miss Amy, 
with a smile, each time she finished telling her 
story, “Yes, I have helped make over fifty mar- 
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riages and not a single divorce to my credit yet,” 


Beginnings in Sex Education 


Oa TOO many parents think that there need be 
no guidance of boy-girl relationships until chi]. 
dren “hit the rapids” of adolescent interests. This 
is far too late to begin. It is like planning for floog 
control when the flood waters arrive. If parents 
help their children and the children of the com. 
munity from early childhood to adolescence, guid- 
ance will be far more effective and simple. Yoy 
ask, “Well, how can we help and what 

can be done during these earlier 
ages?” Although there are many 
things to do, let us here consider 

three basic ones: 

First, the behavior and at- 
titudes of adolescence are the 
end product of the tendencies 
and experiences of all the 
years which have gone be- 
fore. It is, therefore, import- 
ant that the child, from early 
infancy, should have a chance 

to build up sound sex informa- 
tion and wholesome attitudes re- 
garding the opposite sex. If all curi- 
osity regarding such differences is 
satisfied; if all questions regarding sex 
are answered so that there will be no need of “un- 
learning” later; if the marriage relationship of 
the father and mother is a mature, cooperative 
one in which children see very real respect for 
personality and love exhibited in thoughtful fam- 
ily living—if all these are true, then a sound 
foundation has been laid for the rising interest 
in sex which comes at adolescence. If the child 
finds this same healthy adjustment in his teachers 
and other adult guides during his pre-adolescent 
years, he will have an even stronger basis for 
building sound relationships with the opposite sex 
during adolescence. 

The development of these important factors is 
still, however, at a primary stage. Research tells 
us that over 50 per cent of adolescents have not 
received even rudimentary sex information from 
their parents. If this is true, how much more true 
it must be that the attitudes of those same parents 
regarding the place of sex in life are in some de- 
gree inhibited and unwholesome. Here, as in every 
phase of life, only those parents who are them- 
selves well adjusted can expect to see adjustment 
in their children. 

Second, we find that those adolescents who man- 
age their friendships well are chiefly those who 
know how to do many things in the company of 
the opposite sex. They have developed skills and 
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abilities which lead to their being chosen as 
friends. High school students consistently main- 
tain that they “neck” when they have run out of 
everything else to do. It may be said that adoles- 
cents usually engage in this expression of physical 
affection (or pseudo-affection) in inverse propor- 
tion to their development of skills and abilities. 

During the years before adolescence, we as par- 
ents and guides can encourage our children to 
bicycle, roller skate, ice skate, ski, swim, and to 
be reasonably proficient in many different sports. 
As they grow older, group games as well as dra- 
matics are important. Musical ability should be 
cultivated, as it provides an excellent medium for 
playing a dynamic role in the group, as well as 
for self-expression. If our children have many 
skills, they will be asked for dates for skating, 
skiing, or tennis, rather than for an unplanned 
“date,” which is usually neither as wholesome nor 
as satisfying. 

Third, if we are wise parents, we will give boys 
and girls a chance to think, work, and play to- 
gether from babyhood. It is wise for even small 
children to associate with youngsters of the oppo- 
site sex. The earlier children get the idea that 
members of the opposite sex are “‘people’”’ the bet- 
ter it is. This is particularly important for fam- 
ilies in which all the children are of one sex. As 
children grow older, the development of a healthy 
attitude toward the opposite sex grows increas- 
ingly difficult to attain, if a sound foundation has 





not been laid. Guidance in its development re- 
quires greater ability on the part of the adult 
working with children from the fifth grade on, 
for boys and girls frequently do not get on well 
during this period. Because the job is difficult, 
however, is no reason for not attempting it. 

Let us give an example of what we mean: For 
several years an elementary school connected with 
a university has had social dancing for boys and 
girls as its physical education project in the sixth 
grade. These boys and girls not only like what 
they are doing, but are gaining sound training 
for getting on together when they reach adoles- 
cence. 


Remember the Rules 


IRST, then, let us help our boys and girls to at- 

tain not only clear and scientific information 
regarding sex but also an attitude that sees sex 
as a part of the development of the whole person- 
ality and not as a thing apart to be looked down 
upon. Second, let us do all we can to help them 
develop the skill and technique of working with 
groups and of having some individual contribu- 
tion to make to the group of which they are a part. 
And, lastly, from babyhood on, let us give them 
the chance to work, think, and play together, so 
that when adolescence is finally reached, their 
friendships will not be overcharged with self- 
consciousness and emotion. 








The May Basket 


The boy’s ten fingers were as sore as soldiers, 
He had no sisters, and he’d had to curl 

The streamers of the white and rosy tissue 
With scissor blades like ringlets on a girl. 

He had to keep it secret from his mother, 

But he had his first May basket done, 


He’d braided horses’ manes, the handle was 
easy, 
His basket was a dreamlit five-foot one. 


The afternoon of agony with scissors 

And fragile paper, paste, and lining, though, 
Seemed like a sun fleck on the running water 
Beside the time when day began to go. 

A thousand hostile frogs had come out brazen 
And shouted at the last stars April had, 

The night had turned a month back into Winter, 
The house he crept up to seemed wide and sad. 
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He took a quarter of his lifetime reaching 

The doorstone and another quarter more, 

With hammers striking each side of his forehead, 
Before he hung the white thing on the door, 
Where oftener the dark festoons were proper. 
He felt the flush and agony of man, 

He recalled too late the missing gumdrops, 

Let the knocker fall, and shrank, and ran. 


He ran as never rabbit ran the hillside, 

His bent knees changed his height to suit each 
ledge 

Took juniper or bayberry, swords or daggers, 

He did not stop until the swamp’s dark edge, 

He squatted with the frogs in their wet alders, 

Listened, but only heard his heart’s own stress. 

If she became the mother of his children, 

She would have to do it all by guess. 


—Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
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Safe City Cycling for Children. Parents every- 
where would probably agree that the bicycle prob- 
lem has long been a serious one throughout the 
country. The city of Hillsdale, Michigan, was no 
exception. That is, it was. But something very 
definite has been done about it, and perhaps the 
solution of this dilemma by the citizens of our 
community may be of interest to others. 

Like many municipalities, Hillsdale had an an- 
tiquated law prohibiting the riding of any vehicle 
on the sidewalks. Since this ordinance was rarely 
enforced, however, many parents thought it 
should be so changed as to make enforcement at 
once possible and reasonable. The P.T.A. and 
other interested organizations took the problem 
under consideration. After thorough study, they 
presented to the city fathers a plan which seemed 
feasible to all concerned. This plan permitted bi- 
cycle riding on the sidewalks by all persons under 
a certain age in all parts of the city except the 
business district. Thus, children were enabled to 
ride safely on the sidewalks without the feeling 
that they were violating the law. The new ordi- 
nance also provided for the licensing of all bicycles 
and set forth a code of rules for their use. 

With this task accomplished, Hillsdale parents 
felt their work had just begun. The next problem 
was how to make the young cyclist respect and 
obey the new law. Since the city’s regular law 
enforcement officers were already overtaxed, it 
was decided that a junior traffic court should be 
organized to aid in this problem. After much 
study, the following plan was decided upon and 
a corps of eleven “officers” was chosen to watch 
for violations and violators. 

When an officer deems a violation of sufficient 
importance the offender is given a summons to 
appear in court, where his case is heard and judg- 
ment passed. This court is made up of the eleven 
officers and the judge. Officers and judge alike 
are chosen from pupils from the city schools, 
ranging from the fifth through the twelfth grades. 
Six of the officers are from the fifth and sixth 
grades, because most of the bicycle riders belong 
to these groups. The remaining five officers repre- 
sent the seventh to the twelfth grades inclusive. 
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The judge is chosen from the twelfth grade. 

Upon the recommendation of the parents, the 
city appointed one of its regular officers as an 
adviser. When children summoned do not appear 
at the appointed time, the case is turned over to 
this regular police officer. Violations are usually 
punished by impounding the bicycle for a period 
of time, the length of time depending upon the 
seriousness of the violation. When violations 
cause monetary losses, the parents are called in 
and the regular police officers assist in the settle- 
ment. 

Behind the entire program is the vigorous sup- 
port of the city council. To date, the results have 
been excellent. At first, court sessions were held 
weekly; now, due to the lessening in the number 
of violations, they are called once every two or 
three weeks. Hillsdale finds that this system has 
not only helped to solve the bicycle problem, but 
that it is also building good citizenship. It pro- 
vides daily object lessons both in the consideration 
of the rights of others, and in the assurance of per- 
sonal safety. 

MILDRED H. THOMPSON 


_ 


Education for Family Life by Films. Among 
State Congresses, I believe that Ohio is unique 
in having a Director of Family Life Education for 
field service among its Congress units. 

Last summer, in cooperation with Dr. H. G. 
Hullfish, Director of the Workshop in Secondary 
Education, Ohio State University, an institute was 
held to train leaders to use film excerpts secured 
from the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

James Mitchell, of the Commission, led the 
panel discussions of students, parents, teachers, 
and social workers, which were set up by the Ohio 
Congress and its Director of Family Life Edu- 
cation. Ninety-nine parent-teacher members, with 
thirteen councils represented, took part in this 
institute. 

The film excerpts used were edited by the Com- 
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mission on Human Relations and varied in length 
and content. They were chosen because they rep- 
resented different types of human relations and 
needs. The excerpts are episodes cut from long 
pictures and were designed to serve as case his- 
tories for impersonal consideration. Since discus- 
sion is frequently hard to start in large groups, 
the panel technique, followed by audience partici- 
pation, was used to initiate it. 

The plan has proved such a satisfactory way 
of cooperating with our high schools and colleges 
that many requests have come in from various 


Jocalities to carry on this work. Several of the 


spring district conferences are planning to show 
these film excerpts with discussion panels com- 
posed of high school and college students. The 
most popular films used were The Devil Is a Sissy 
and The Life of Louis Pasteur. Through these 
presentations and the thinking they evoked, fam- 
ily life education has been stimulated and encour- 
aged to a marked degree. 
—ALICE LACOST 





A Laboratory for Mothers. Realizing that chil- 
dren need to play with other children and that 
mothers need to see how their children behave 
with other children, the play group for preschool 
children and their mothers has become a popular 
form of parent-education study in the California 
Congress. 

Since this class is organized and conducted dif- 
ferently from our other parent-education classes, 
it requires leaders trained in nursery school pro- 
cedure. The State Department of Education, 
recognizing the value of the play group, has made 
ita part of its adult education program and now 
issues certificates to leaders upon completion of 
training. 

The play groups meet once a week, usually from 
nine to twelve in the morning. The children and 
mothers begin to arrive about nine o’clock, and 
start to go home about noon. No child is allowed 
unless accompanied by an adult who attends regu- 
larly; usually the mother attends and brings the 
child. It is really a laboratory for mothers in 
which to study their children in a play situation. 
Each mother, upon enrollment in the class, is 
given record sheets upon which she notes what 
the child does, how long he does it, and how he 
does it. These records are later summarized and 
interpreted, the growth and development of the 
child observed, and thus an understanding of child 
life is gained. 

The first hour of the morning is devoted to free 
play ; the child chooses his playthings and his form 
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of activity, with no direction or interference un- 
less the good of the group demands it. After the 
toys are picked up, and orange juice has been 
served—the mothers taking turns in providing 
and serving it—-comes the rest period. This is fol- 
lowed by music, rhythms, and stories. 

Child-study institutes have long observed and 
recorded children’s play. Today, following the 
same procedure, parents are learning to use their 
own children for systematic laboratory study. 

It has always been customary for the mothers 
attending our parent-education classes to bring 
their children with them. Formerly a woman or 
young girl was employed to supervise their play 
while the class was in session. Thus it has been 
only a short step to substitute a leader trained in 
nursery school work, and to persuade the mothers 
to record observations of their children in place 
of taking lecture notes. 

The first play groups in the state were con- 
ducted in Alhambra, Pasadena, and South Pasa- 
dena. Now many excellent leaders have been 
trained and are available not only in Los Angeles 
City and County, but in virtually every part of 
California. 

—MAryY F. WRIGHT 
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A Parent-Teacher-Student Enterprise. An out- 
standing example of the democratic process at 
work was the planning and execution of the pro- 
gram of the Lincoln High Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines, Iowa, during the past year. 
Committees composed of parents, teachers, and 
students met together and, from a series of con- 
ferences on student needs, formulated a program 
which was carried out through three different 
types of meetings. 

Regular monthly meetings of the association, 
attended by students from all school departments, 
were built around various projects and adapted to 
various occasions: Community Day, Survey of 
Educational Opportunities at Lincoln, Know Your 
School, Cooperation of School and Community, 
Student and Adult Cooperation, P.T.A. Founders, 
Real Needs of Students, Graduation—What Then? 
Emphasis throughout these meetings was placed 
upon the worth of the individual. 

Next planned was a series of evening meetings 
in the form of student-adult forums. Here student 
and community relationships were studied through 
such discussion topics as Youth Hunts a Job, Youth 
Stands on Its Own Feet, and Why Youth Goes 
Wrong. 

Special meetings such as those held in connec- 
tion with school day and American Education 
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Week supplemented the other two types of pro- 
grams. On the latter occasion the parent-teacher 
association gave a dinner at which the high school 
faculty were guests of honor. After dinner, par- 
ent-teacher conferences were held. On school day, 
the school in turn played host, giving parents the 
opportunity to see the school in operation and to 
share in its activities for an entire day. 

A parent-teacher-student planning committee 
contributed to progress by recommending a com- 
bined budget plan for the school activities pro- 
gram and that of the parent-teacher association. 
This plan, approved by the faculty and the execu- 
tive committee of the association, has been put 
into operation this year. 

Our three-way get-together of parents, students, 
and teachers has had many worth-while results 
aside from the actual advancement of the school 
program. Each group in the school community 
has become newly conscious of the scope of the 
problems facing the others, and more tolerant and 
appreciative of their activities. 

—AARON C. HUTCHENS AND 
REBA R. MORTIMORE 








Milk for Underprivileged Children. In Portland, 
Oregon, the parent-teacher associations are now 
beginning their eighth year of cooperating with 
the Portland Fire Department in its annual drive 
to replenish its Milk Fund. This fund supplies 
pure Grade-A milk, an essential in the diet of 
every growing child, to the underprivileged chil- 





dren of the city’s public and parochial schools. 
Over fifteen hundred children in the schools re. 
ceive milk twice daily through this fund. Federal, 
state, and county welfare funds are not available 
for this service, nor does the Community Chest or 
other local charity make provision for it. It wag 
because of this condition that the fund was 
founded and is perpetuated by the firemen ang 
those cooperating with them. The selection of 
children needing milk, and the investigation of 
each case, are made by the school nurse division 
of the city health bureau. 

The Milk Fund’s only source of revenue is a 
benefit football game played between the cham- 
pion city high school team and a team of all-stars 
selected from the remaining high schools. A]] 
money received from the sale of tickets and at the 
gate goes to purchase milk. One student ticket— 
25c—buys ten bottles of milk, enough to supply 
one child two bottles a day for a full school week; 
while an adult ticket—50c—-supplies two children 
for the same period or one child for two weeks. 
Not one cent of the proceeds of this annual game 
is spent for salaries or promotional or overhead 
costs. No salaries are paid, and expenses incident 
to the game and for administration of the fund, 
such as office supplies, printing, postage, and so 
furth, are taken care of by donation of services 
and money for this purpose. Even the offices and 
the stadium are rent-free. 

Portland associations are happy to cooperate 
with the firemen and to give them all possible aid 
in this much needed and much appreciated welfare 
project. 

—VIOLA E. WAGNER 








Parent-Teacher Study Courses for 1941-1942 


Directed by Apa Hart AR.LITT 


How We Grow 


Issue Monthly Subtopics 
Preparing for the Newcomer 
We Begin to Talk 
. A'Place of Our Own 


September 
October 


November 


December Whose Home Is This? 
January We Have a New Baby at Home 
February . To Play We Go 
March > ; . Making Friends 
A pril ee "We hei abate Ready for School 





Defense Begins at Home 


Issue Monthly Subtopics 


September . The Homemaker Takes Over 
October . Does Money Make the Man? 
November To Market We Go 
December Who Is to Blame? 
January . The Tightened Belt 
February What Shall We Do Next? 
March ; 3 All Out for Homes 
April. . . . . . +. . Youth Marches On 


These courses will begin with the September, 1941 issue. 


For detailed information, write to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reading for Children 


HERE is no type of story more popular with 

twelve-year-olds than the mystery—and no type 
more sharply criticized by those who try to pro- 
vide children with good reading. There is reason 
in both cases. Energetic, active young minds love 
stories that give the guessing faculties something 
to work on, and all children want something to 
happen, and keep on happening, in whatever stories 
they read. Catering to these tastes, many mystery 
story writers have given them sensations instead 
of action, and the more shoddy have produced these 
sensations at the expense of probability. The worst 
cases of this have been in books that exploited “kid 
detectives’ —amateurs in the teens who go off ona 
two-weeks’ vacation, run into a mystery that has 
remained unsolved by adults since the Civil War 
or even the Revolution, and in less than no time 
solve the crime and recover the buried treasure. I 
do not know what effect, if any, this has on the con- 
duct of a young reader, but it certainly cannot be 
good for his brain. In general I glance over juve- 
nile mysteries, and when I see a very young person 
setting out to stump the experts, in that book I 
read no more. 

So when I select for praise today a new story 
in which five boys and a girl, none of them much 
more than over the edge of the teens, embark on 
actual detection and solve singlehanded a mystery 
that keeps you guessing (it kept me!), you may be 
sure this book must be something extra. It is The 
Big Six by Arthur Ransome (Macmillan) , the most 
popular writer for children in England, and one 
whose American audience has increased with each 
book that has come over to us. This one came under 
difficulties. The author’s pictures—which he drew 
himself because he likes to get all the details of 
ships and rigging accurate—were destroyed by one 
bomb, and another wrecked the publisher’s plates. 
One set of proofs went down in mid-Atlantic. But 
here is the book, alive. If you have read Mr. Ran- 
some’s Coot Club, you will recognize some of the 
characters; you will get on good terms with them 
directly, anyway. This Club was organized to pro- 
tect nesting waterfowl along a holiday river; Tom, 
the doctor’s son, who could not persuade the owner 
of a noisy houseboat to move away from a mooring 
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beside a sitting bird, took river-law into his own 
hands one night and set the boat adrift. That would 
do for once. But unfortunately the memory lin- 
gered in the community, and when some months 
later one boat after another began to go adrift, 
people along the river decided that somebody in the 
Coot Club must be up to malicious mischief. It 
couldn’t be Tom, who was away, but it might be 
Pete, Joe, and Bill, local lads who made Tom their 
hero. With the perversity of fate, all sorts of evi- 
dence began to pile up against the surprised, quite 
innocent boys. People kept hoping they would con- 
fess—which is infuriating if you haven’t had a 
thing to do with it! 

At this crisis, Tom, with Dick and Dot (they 
were in Mr. Ransome’s Winter Holiday) and the 
three boys, organizes the Big Six, a version of 
Scotland Yard’s Big Five. At first it is grand 
play to them (they use their fat pug dog for a 
bloodhound), but it soon grows serious. Somebody 
is evidently throwing suspicion on the boys; this 
must be the real culprit. The Big Six sometimes 
follow the wrong clue, often make mistakes—but 
in time, and in the most natural, sensible way, they 
do get their man. They even get the approval of 
a special investigator sent down from the city. In 
all this nobody has been a smart aleck, nobody has 
done or said anything that an intelligent twelve- 
year-old might not do if the case were growing 
desperate for an innocent friend. There is always 
a call for stories for boys between ten and twelve, 
and as it is also strong on fishing and on sailing 
small boats, I suggest you mark this one on your 
list. 


| pe OLDER boys and girls there is this spring a 
wide choice. In biography there will be Alez- 
ander Hamilton: Man of Action by Johan Smer- 
tenko (J. J. Messner), whose life of the same 
national hero for adults was published a few years 
ago, and Theodosia: Daughter of Aaron Burr, by 
Anne Colver (Farrar). And let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this is altogether a great year 
for Aaron Burr in literature. There is a fine, up- 
to-date adventure story by Howard Pease, Black 
Tanker (Doubleday, Doran), and an unusual story 
of family life, Joan and Michael, by Martin Gale 
(Viking), whose complications develop from a 
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widower’s marrying a widow and combining their 
children in one family. 

For the picture book age—though it will last 
until the child is much older—In My Mother’s 
House by Ann Nolan Clark (Viking), at once 
catches the eye by reason of its exquisite water 
color studies of Indian Life in Tesuque pueblo 
near Santa Fe. These pictures are by Velino Her- 
rera; most of them appear to be painted on the 
page, some to be drawn there in pen-and-ink. The 
descriptive text has the rhythmic swing of an In- 
dian chant; the print is large and beautiful, and 
altogether this is a gem of bookmaking. 

The Three-Four Kittens by Stanley Dell (Holt) 
has an amusing story and lifelike animal pictures 
in gray and colors; the latter are by Jean Lamont, 
who has a pleasant way with fur-bearing babies. 
Lambert’s Bargain (Harper) has words and pic- 
tures by Clare Turlay Newberry, but for once it 
is not about cats; Lambert, who is a small boy, 
was given carte blanche at a pet shop, and brings 
home a hyena—“‘a handsome pet, and conveniently 
kept in any bathtub.” The effect on the family is 
quite upsetting; it is illustrated in pen-and-ink 
outline drawings, very funny. The hyena finally 
goes to Uncle Jasper, who always wanted one but 
had been thwarted; he now believes “a hyena like 
Henry would be a comfort to me in my declining 
years,” and on the last page you see Henry living 
up to expectations. 

One of the most cheerful, yet touching, stories 
of the season is Three From Greenways by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner), which tells the true story of 
three English children staying in Connecticut 
for the duration of the war. I wrote the introduc- 
tion to this, for I wanted to recommend it, espe- 
cially to anyone interested in this beautiful in- 
ternational gesture. You can be doubly interested, 
too, for every penny of profit on the book goes to 
the relief of children suffering through the war. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 

Children’s Book Review Editor 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM. Thirteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association. 1940. 304 pp. 
$2.00 


N ENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM is an at- 
tractive and interesting educational year- 
book, which is unusual in that it is very readable 








and challenging to teachers and parents. The edi- 
tor has brought together in this volume a variety 
of experiences of twenty-one contributors, all of 
whom possess a consistent point of view concern. 
ing children and their development. 

In this book, where parents and their children 
are thought of as human beings, a sincere attempt 
has been made to consider the needs and interests 
of children at the various maturation levels. Pro. 
grams illustrating how some schools are attempt- 
ing to meet these needs form an important part of 
the book. Mrs. Mayer, a parent, expresses the de- 
sire of parents to work with teachers, whereas 
Mrs. Baruch shows the need for teachers to work 
with parents if the work of both is to be really 
effective. 

Those of us who are looking for help in clarify- 
ing our thinking on the need for human relation- 
ship can turn to such chapters as those written by 
Lawrence Frank, John Rockwell, and Ruth Bene- 
dict. In regard to recent research findings on in- 
telligence, Nancey Bayley explains in a most satis- 
fying manner that which other authors have made 
so confusing. In his chapter entitled “The Role of 
Feeling and Emotion,” Dr. Paul Witty evaluates 
the progress that has been made in the application 
of sound mental hygiene principles in education. 

Although there is lacking a chapter dealing with 
social conflict and its effect upon mental health, 
one can sense this theme throughout the entire 
text. Dr. Witty ties it together in a unified whole 
in what he calls “A Forward Look.” He holds 
forth hope and gives us something toward which 
to strive. 


F Smmeres selective bibliography for parents and 
another for teachers are valuable additions. 
To the editor and authors goes a great amount of 
appreciation from those of us who live with and 
enjoy our children. They have opened new windows 
in our thinking and consequently are making new 
avenues of expression available to our children. 
To have so much good material presented in 

such a fascinating way indicates that education is 
departing from its stereotyped past into a new and 
more meaningful phase, where all can cooperate 
and work together on those problems vital to the 
mental health of children. We cannot afford to 
go on without becoming familiar with this most 
helpful contribution. 

FRANCES R. HORWICH 

Chicago Teachers College 
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ACH year more than two and one-half million 

young men and women in the United States 
reach voting age. Others acquire voting privileges 
through naturalization. In order that there may 
be an impressive public occasion for the induction 
of these new voters into the responsibilities which 
go with their new status in our self-governing re- 
public, the third Sunday in May each year has 
been set aside by state and national legislation as 
Citizenship Recognition Day, to be observed by 
appropriate public ceremonies.” 

To these new voters the American Citizens 
Handbook, arranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the NEA, is dedicated. For them 
this handbook was prepared, so that from their 
earliest years they might acquire a knowledge of 
the history of our country, respect for its laws, 
admiration for its heroes, and devotion to its 
ideals. 

The American Citizens Handbook is an impor- 
tant contribution to the program of education for 
democracy and as such deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all citizens who are interested in the devel- 
opment of competent citizens. Divided into nine 
parts, the book deals with such vital subjects as 
your citizenship in the making, patriotic selec- 
tions, poetry and song, heroes of American democ- 
racy, the flag of the United States, and others. 

The task of assembling the material for this 
book must have required extraordinarily patient 
industry and thoroughness. But those who are re- 
sponsible for it will be immeasurably rewarded, 
for seldom have the spirit and purpose of democ- 
racy been revealed to better advantage. The 
American Citizens Handbook may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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EYOND argument is the conviction that future 
generations must be well-born and well-nour- 
ished. But will even this be enough to guarantee 
a lasting peace among the future generations of 
all nations? For many educators and laymen alike 
the answer is clear in the recognition that peace 
also must be worked for through education and 
the cultivation of spiritual interests. Nothing will 
avail without these. 
To design an education that will be effective in 
promoting peace among the various peoples of the 
world is the aim of the New Education Fellowship, 
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a world organization made up of fifty-one autono- 
mous national sections and sub-groups. For the 
first time in its history this organization will hold 
a conference in America; the place, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; the date, July 6-12, 1941; the general 
theme, “Education and a World Society.” Cooper- 
ating with the New Education Fellowship is the 
Progressive Education Association, which is the 
United States section of the organization. Many 
notables from the United States and from other 
lands have been invited to participate in the gen- 
eral sessions. Special study groups will meet for 
two hours each day and will be lead by specialists 
in the fields that lie within the scope of the theme. 

The undertaking of such a conference today 
augurs well for the future of mankind. It means 
that thinking men and women have not surren- 
dered their faith, their will to develop an educa- 
tion that will beget a more sympathetic feeling and 
greater understanding among men toward their 
fellow men. 

c) 


T= distinguished educators, William G. Carr 
and G. L. Maxwell, recently visited the National 
Office following a six weeks’ tour through the 
northwest, where they conducted regional confer- 
ences in civic education. They had many interest- 
ing things to relate but none more significant than 
the fact that parent-teacher members took an 
active part in these workshops. With enthusiasm 
Dr. Carr and Mr. Maxwell told of the splendid 
contribution made by parent-teacher members in 
discussing the purposes of education in American 
democracy and how they might successfully be 
carried out in the school and the community. An 
article by Dr. Carr summarizing the reactions of 
parents to the whole program of civic education 
will appear in the June issue as the last article in 
this year’s series based upon recent findings of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


§ 


T= National Parent-Teacher will soon complete 
its thirty-fifth volume. In order to plan next 
year’s volume in a way that will best suit the 
needs of our readers, the editors are especially in- 
terested in knowing which articles and features 
published during the past year have proved most 
stimulating and helpful. They will, therefore, ap- 
preciate your comments and suggestions. 
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universal human problems and values that 

arise out of all genuine experience in the 
adventure of living. A few of them are new, 
others, long slighted or ignored, but recent 
events have served to make them all significant 
to parents and teachers. 

In these days of war, it has become clearer 
than ever before that not only are our values 
built up in the home but that the innermost life 
of the individual is fashioned by the attitudes 
and patterns found there. It has seemed worth 
while, therefore, to open this issue with a dis- 
cussion of where the danger zones lie in home 
and family living and how conflict and tension 
can be avoided and even resolved. From here 
we turn to a story that is warm with the emo- 
tions of child life. Solution of the pressing 
questions still existing between home and school 
will be found in the third article. For parents 
and teachers who are daily confronted by chil- 
dren who want to know about “the war,” the 
fourth article will prove helpful, will aid them 
in working out the meaning of the fundamental 
principles involved in their own attitudes 
toward war. The kind of education which is as 
real as life itself, which urges the young on to 
fullness of life, and the creation of a strong, yet 
wise, leadership is broadly outlined in another 
article. Also dealing with education, this time 
Uncle Sam’s role in it, is the discussion of Fed- 
eral versus local control and the position the 
conscientious citizen should take with regard to 
this educational problem. 

Other articles in this issue treat the problems 
and values involved in boy-girl relationships, 
children’s choice of literature, and adolescents’ 
selection of motion pictures. Each displays the 
deeper springs and sources of conduct—the rea- 
sons why young people want to “date,” why 
children desire certain kinds of books and maga- 
zines, and why adolescents often seek forms of 
entertainment which have little artistic, social, 
or educational value. 

These human concerns, great and small, are 
the concerns of today’s parents and teachers. 
With the clear vision that is theirs, with the 
more adequate knowledge they possess, there is 
every reason to believe that tomorrow’s chil- 
dren and youth will grow up ably equipped 
through training and education to cope success- 
fully with the problems and values of their day. 


[om issue is concerned with some of those 
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development has long been widely recognized, He 
is director of the Institute of Child Welfare, Univers; 
of Minnesota, and serves on many national boards, 


ERNEST G. OSBORNE, assistant professor of educa- _ 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, is best known for aMIOE 
his excellent contributions in the recreation and child — : 
study field. He writes extensively for magazines de 
voted to parents and children. 





After many years experience as librarian at Plan. 
dome Road School, Manhassett, N. Y., Puytus 
FENNER still thinks children’s literature is ‘‘the great- 
est thing in the world.’”’ She says, ‘‘One never tires of 
it... or of children.”’ 


To RALPH H. OJEMANN, of the University of Iowa, 
a home can become a laboratory in child develop- 
ment without being any less a home. The methods 
used by him and the results of his investigations are 
today shared with thousands of parents. 


AGNES SAMUELSON is executive secretary of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association and a member of 
the Educational Policies Commission. She has long 
been an ardent supporter of the parent-teacher 
association. 


































President of Hampton Institute, Virginia, Mar- 
cOLM S. MacLBAN is closely and actively allied with 
the major educational and social movements of our 
day. Dr. MacLean is also president of the National 
Council of Parent Education. 


JOHN K. NorTON, leading authority on educational 
finance, has been professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, since 1931. The influence of his 
thinking on education for economic efficiency has been 
enlarged through his many articles and lectures. 


Dorotuy E. BRADBURY, research associate of one of 
our midwestern universities, is interested chiefly in 
popularizing technical material, a difficult task at 
which she has been singularly successful. MILDRED 
INSKEEP MORGAN is a well-known lecturer and leader 
of forum and discussion groups on family relations. 
This work has taken her to almost every corner of 
the United States. 


A recent letter from ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
reveals that at present he is ‘‘in full swing’’ with the 
Patten Foundation Lectures which he is giving at 
Indiana University. They will be published shortly. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Association, con- 
tributes this month’s editorial. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for _ 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Edgar Thom 
President, Michigan Congress; Mrs. C. Tracy La' 4 
President, Ohio Congress; Mrs. E. K. Strong, President, and ~ 
Mrs. Frank M. Wright, Chairman of Study Groups, Cali- — 
fornia Congress; Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, President, Iowa Con- — 
gress; Aaron S. Hutchens, Principal, Lincoln High School, 
and Mrs. Roy Mortimore, President, Lincoln High P.T.A, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Clarence W. Walls, President, and — 
Viola E. Wagner, Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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